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€o Correspondents. 

In the late race between Fashion and Blue Dick, A bet B after the 2d heat that Blue 
Dick won the heat. Does A lose, or does the bet stand off? Answer—‘“ In the opinion 
of a majority of the Judges,” the bet stands off. 

A bets RB that Van Buren will get the electoral vote of the State of New York at the 
next ensuing election. Mr. V. B. is not nominated, and consequently will not run. Who 
wins? Answer—Neither: it is a stand off. 

Carey & Hart, of Phil.—Much obliged for the missing vols. of Macauley’s “ Miscella- 
oe also the extra Nos. of ‘* The Farmer’s Encyclopedia,” of which good use will 
be made. 

Lt. W. H. N.—The story of the “ John Smiths ” has been forwarded to the ‘* gover- 
nor ’at W. By the way, * N.” beat you in the matter of the ‘** boy,” having been pre- 
sented with one on the 15th ult., of which he is not a little proud. ‘ N.” writes us that 
he thought he would put off having one until Mr. Clay was elected, but the thing hes 
been so certain for a year, that he concluded to anticipate his inauguration! God biess 
the baby! 

e Godeever ” will find a report of the Alexandria Races in eae peeer- 

‘A Friend ” is informed that the literary hoax of ‘* Marmaduke Middleton,” which 
went the rounds as having been written by ‘‘ Boz,”’ was written for and appeared in this 
paperon the 29 h Feb., 1840. It is the cleverest thing since Locke’s Mcon hoax. “ Bar- 
naby Rudge,” from the same pen, appeared on the 5th Jan., 1839, and ‘* Mr. Mathews’ 
New Work en America,” on the 23d of March, 1839. 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“« Spirit of the Times ” has been induced to offer his services, at avery moderate com- 
mission, for the purchase of all descriptions of IMprovep Stock, and articles to be ob- 
tained at prime cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city, and 
ts vicinity, comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and othe: Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Gans, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc. Ete. Etc. 

An experience of many years, andafamiliar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions en- 
trusted to him with discriminatien, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping Stock, etc. Where achoice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to WM. T. PORTER)—must be post paid. March 1], 1844. 


* THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES | 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 15, !844. 


JONES’ FIGHT. 
{The inimitable story which follows was written for the ‘Spirit’ by the author of 
** The Quarter Race in Kentucky,” and was first published on the 25th of Jan., 1840. So 
great has been the demand forthe paper containing it, that we are obliged to re-pub- 
lish it.) 
Col. Dick Jones was decidedly the great man of the little village of Sum- 


merville. He was Colonel of the Regiment—he had represented his district 
in Congress—he had been spoken of as candidate for Governor—he was at the 
head of the Bar in Hawkins County, Kentucky, and figured otherwise largely 
in public life. His legal opinion and advice were highly valued by the senior 
part of the population—his dress and taste was law to the juniors—his easy, af- 
fable, and attentive manner charmed all the matrons—his dignified politeness 
captivated the young ladies—and his suavity and condescension delighted the 
little boarding-school misses,—he possessed a universal smattering of informa- 
tion—his manners were the most popular; extremely friendly and obliging, 
lively and witty ; and, in short, he was a very agreeable companion. 

Yet truth requires it to be admitted that Col. Dick Joves was professivnally 
more specious than deep, and that his political advancement was owing to per- 
sonal partiality more than superior merit—that his taste and dress were of 
questionable propriety ; for instance, he occasionally, wore a hunting shirt white 
fringed, or a red waistcoat, or a fawn-skin one, or a calico morning-gown of a 
small yellow pattern, and he indulged in other similar vagaries in clothing.— 
And in manners and deportment, there was an air of harmless (true Virginia 
bred and Kentucky raised) self-conceit and swagger, which though not to be 
admired, yet it gave piquancy and individuality to his character. 

If further particulars are required, I can only state that the Colonel boarded 
at the Eagle Ho:el—his office, in the square, fronted the Court-house—he was 
a manager of ail the Balls—he was Vice President of the Summerville Jockey 
Club—he was trustee of the Female Academy—he gallanted the old ladies to 
charch, holding his umbrella over them in the sun, and escorted the young la- 
dies, at night, to the dances or parties, always bringing out the smallest ones, 
He role a high-headed, proad-looking sorrel horse, with a streak down his face ; 
and he was a general referee and umpire, whether it was a horse swap, a race, 
a rifle match, or a cock fight. 

It so chanced, on a time, though Col, Jones was one of the best natured of 
men, that he took umbrage at some report circulated about him in an adjoining 
county and one of his districts, to the effect that he had been a federalist during 
the last war; and, instead of relying on the fact of his being a school-boy on 
Mill Creek at that time, he proclaimed, at the tavern table, that the next time 
he went over the mountain to Court, Bill Patterson, the reputed author of the 
slander, should either sga a liebill, fight, or run. 

This became narrated through the town,—the case and argument of the dif- 
ference was discussed amoug the patriarchs of the place, who generally came 
to the conclusion that the Colonei had good cause of quarrel, as more had been 
said of him than an honorable man could staad. The young store boys of the 
village became greatly interested, coujectured how the fight would B°, and gave 
their opinions what they would do under similar circumstances. k, he young 
lawyers, end young M. D.'s, as often as they were in the Colonel 8 company, 
introduced the subject of the expected fight, On such occasions, the Colonel 
spoke carelessly and banteringly. Some good old ladies spoke deprecatingly, 
in the general and in the particular, that so good and clever a young man as Co- 
lone! Dick should set so bad an example ; and the youog ladies, and little misses 
bless their dear little innocent souls, they only consulted their owt kind hearts, 
and were satisGed thet he must be a wicked aud bad mex tuat Coronel Jones 


woeld fight. 
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Spring term of the Courts came on, and the lawyers all started on their cir- 
cuit, and, with them, Col. Jones went over the mountain. The whole town was 
alive to the consequences of this trip, and, without much communion or under- 
standing on the subject, most of the population either gathered at t:e tavern at 
his departure, or noticed it from a distance, and he rode off, gaily saluting his 
acquaintances, and raising his hat to the ladies, on both sides of the street, as 
he passed out of town, 

From that time, only one subject engaged the thoughts of the good people 
of Summerville, and on the third day the common salutation was, “* Any news 
from over the mountain ?’’ * Has any one come down the road !” The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth came, and still the public anxiety was unappeased : it had, with 
the delay, become insufferable, quite agunizing ; business and occupation was 
ata stand still; a doctor ora constable would not ride to the country lest news 
of the fight might arrive in their absence. People in crossing the square or en- 
tering or coming out of their houses, all had their heads turned up that road. 
And many, though ashamed to confess it, sat up an hour or two past their usual! 
bed-time, hoping some one would return from court. Sz:ill all was doubt and 
uncertainty. There is an unaccountable perversity in these things that bothers 
conjecture. I watched the road from Louisville two days, to hear of Grey 
Eagle beating Wagner, on which I had $100 staked, of borrowed money, and 
no one came, though before that, some person passed every hour. 


On the seventh morning, the uneasy public were consoled by the certainty 
that the lawyers must be home that day, as Court seldom held a week, and the 
universal resolve seemed to be that nothing was to be attended to until they 
were satisfied about the fight. Storekeepers and their clerks, sadiers, hatters, 
cabinet-makers, and their apprentices, al! stood out at the doors. The hammer 
ceased to ring on the anvil, and the bar-keeper would scarcely walk in to put 
away the stranger’s saddie-bags, who had called for breakfast ; when suddenly 
a young man, that had been walking from one side of the street to the other, in 
a state of feverish anxiety, thought he saw dust away up the road, and stopped. 
I have been told a man won a wager in Philadelphia, on his collecting a crowd 
by staring, without speakiog, at an opposite chimney. 
young man’s point noticed than there was a general reconnoissance of the road 
made, and before lung doubt became certainty, when one of the company de- 
clared he knew the Colonel’s old sorrel riding-horse, ‘‘ General Jackson,” by the 
blaze on his face. 

In the excited state of the public mind it required no ringing of the Court- 
house bell to convene the people ; those down street walked up, and those across 
the square came over, and all gathered gradually at the Eagle Hotel, and near- 
ly all were present by the time Col. Jones alighted. He hada pair of dark 
green specks on, hia right hand in a sling, with brown paper bound round his 
wrist, his left hand held the bridle, and the forefinger of it wrapped with a linen 
rag “with care.”” One of his ears was covered with a muslin scrap, that looked 
much like the countrywoman’s plan of covering their butter when coming to mar- 
ket; his face was clawed all over, asif he hadhad itraked by acatheld fast by 
the tail; his beard was unshorn, it being “too delicate anaffair,’as * * * 
said about his wife’s character. His complexion suggested an idea to a philoso- 
phical young maa present, on which he wrote « treatise, dedicated to Arthur 
Tappan, proving that the negro was only a white well pummelled ; and his 
general swelled appearance would induce a belief he had led the forlorn hope 
in the storming of a bee hive. 

The Colonel's manner did not exactly proclaim ‘“ the conquering hero,” but 
his atlability was undiminished, and he addressed them with, “ Happy to see 
you, gents; how are you all?” and then attempted to enter the tavern; but 
Buck Daily arrested him with, ‘‘ Wry, Colonel, I see you have had a skrim- 
mage. How did you make it? You didn’t come out at the little eend of the 
horn, did you?” ‘No, not exactly, I had @tight fit of it, though. You know 
Bill Patterson, he weighs 175 !bs., has not an ounce of superfluous flesh, is as 
straight as an Indian, and as active as a wild cat, and as quick as powder, and 
very much of a man I assure you. Well, my word was out to lick him; so I 
hardly put up my horse before I found him at the Court house door, and, to 
give him a white man’schance, I proposed alternativesto him. He suid his 
daddy, long ago, told him never to give a /ie dill, and he was not good at run- 
ning, so he thought he had best fight. By the time the word was fairly out, I 
hauled off, and took him in the burr of the ear that raised a singing in his head, 
that made him think he wasin Musquitoe town. At it we went, like killing 
snakes, so good a man, so good a boy ; we had it round and round, and about 
and about, as dead a yoke as ever pulled at a logchain. Judge Mitchell was 
on the Bench, and as soon as the cry of “ fight” was raised, the Bar and Jury 
ran off and left him. He shouted “ I command the peace,” within the Court- 
house, and then ran out to see the fight, and cried out, ‘I can’t prevent you !” 
“ fair fight !”? “stand back !” and he caught Parson Benefield by the collar of 
the coat, who, he thought, was about to interfere, and slung him on his back 
at least fifteen feet. 

It was the evenest and longest fight ever fough: ; every body was tired of it, 
and I must admit, in trath, that [ was (here he made an effort to enter the ta- 
vern.) But several voices called out, ‘‘ Which whipped? How did you come 
out?” Why, mach as I tell you,we had it round and round, about and about» 
over andunder. I could throw him at rastle, but he would manage some way, 
toturn me. Old Sparrowhawk was there, who had seen all the best fighting 
at Natchez, under the hill, in the days of Dad Girty and Jim Snodgrass, aid 
he says my gouging was beautiful ; one of Bill's eyes is like the mouth of an old 
ink bottle, only, as the fellow said, describing the jackass by the mule, it is more 
so. But, in fact, there was no great choice between us, as you see. I look 
like having ran into a brush-fence of a dark night. So we made it round end 
round, and about and about” (Here again he attempted a retreat into the tavern ) 
But many voices demanded, “‘ Who hollored?” ‘“ Which gave up?” ‘ How 
did you hort your hand?” ‘Oh! I forgot to tell you that as I aimed a sock- 
dollager at him he ducked his head, and he can dodge like a diedapper ; and 
hitting him awkwardly, I sprained my wrist, so, being like the fellow who,when 
it rained mush, had no spoon, I changed the suit and made atrump—and wert 
in foreating. In the scuffle, we fell, cross and pile, and, while he was chawing 
my finger, my head was between his legs, his woolen Jean britches did not 
taste weil, but I fourd a bare place, where the seat had worn out, and meat in 
abendance; so I laid hold of a good mouthful, but the bit came out, and finding 
his appetite still good for my finger, { adupted Doctor Bones’, the toolsmith’s. 
patent method of removing teeth without the aid of instruments, and I ex 
tracted two of his incisors, and then I could pat my fiager in or out at pleasure 
However, I shall, for some time, have an excuse for wearing gloves without be- 
ing thought proud.” (He now tried to escape under cover of a laugh. ) But 
vor populi again. “So you tanned him, did you!” “ How did the fight 4- 
nish?” “You were not parted?” “ You fought it out, did you ?” The Colo- 
nel reesr.ed. “ Why, there is no telling how the fight might have gone; an old 
Virginion, wo had seen Francesco, aud Otey, and Lewis, end Blevins, and all 
the bast men of the day, said he had never seen any one stand up to their 





So no sooner was this | 


—<$—$— 
fodder better than we did, We had fought round and round, and about and 


about all over the Court-yard, and, at last, just to end the fight, every body was 
getting tired of it; so, at |—a—a—st, I hollored—(£2it Colonel.) 





THE PLEASURE VOYAGE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Attention is invited to an adveriisement in another page to which the 
“ Courier & Enquirer” refers in the following terms :— 

Mr. Dewey, the projector of the pleasure excursion to Europe, Asia and 
Africa, has by particular request postponed the sailing of the vessel which he- 
is about to send on an exploration of the Eastern Cities, from the 10th of June, 
as we said in a former notice, to the 4th of July next; when she will posi 
tively sail ; and we are requested also to say, that the passenger list will be 
closed on the 17th instant; so that it is important to those desirous of join 
in the expedition, to apply at once, as directed in the advertisement which wil} 
be found in another column. It seems to us that this voyage presents one of 
the best and most interesting opportunities for making a grand aquatic excur- 
sion among the classic grounds of ancient and modern celebrity, ever offered 
to the public, and we really donot see how men of leisure and curiosity can 
resist the temptation to embark, if the proprietor approaches the realization of 
the pleasures he proposes to furnish for the voyagers ; which we have no rea- 
son to doubt, for he is a regular ‘‘ go ahead Yankee,” and not likely to stop 
sbort in any enterprise he may engage in,—as his history for a few years past 
furnishes pretty ample evidence. He intends to provide a first rate vessel, and if 
a sufficient number of passengers offer, a packet ship of the largest class, to 
be placed underj the’ orders of a naval officer. The company willbe select, 
and every possible pains be taken to make the passengers comfortable, hap- 
py and contented ; the accommodations of all sorts will be of the first order, 
and facilities will be afforded not only to those who go in families for pleasure 
and improvement merely, but to those who make profit a part of their object. 
The expense will be exceedingly moderate, and the whole voyage may be made 
at a little more than the cost of a summer's residence at our watering places. 
The vessel will touch first at the Western Islands and Gibraltar, and proceed 
thence to Malta, Athens, the Grecian Islands, Constantinople, Tenedos, the 
ruins of Ancient Troy,—will visit Patmos, Egypt, Sinyrna, Tyre, Sidon, &c., 
&c., landing passengers who desire it, long enough to visit the Holy Land, 
look at Lake Asphalties and all the salt rivers in that region—affording by the 
way, to any discomfitted politician who may be bound up those waters, a cheap 
clrance to get there. Mr. Dewey iatends too, to take with him a gentleman quali- 
fied to gather statistics, agricultural, commercial, &c., and to obtain various 
kinds of information that will be Valuable to all branches of ovr industrial in- 
terests. Indeed, such a gentleman is already engaged He is determined also 
to take on board various kinds of seeds, plants, trees, &c., likely to succeed by 
transplantation in the United States, and especially the box tree, so well suit~ 
ed to our climate, and so very valuable, scarce and high, that it is imported at 
great expense. There can be no doubt, that very great advantages may be made 
to accrue to the country by the introduction of such exotic productions, and 
this expedition will afford the finest facilities for the purpose. In short, the 
American farmer, artisan and manufacturer, as well as the merchant, may be 
highly benefitted by such an exploration. ‘To the mere utilitarian, therefore, 
we commend the undertaking, for he may procure many seeds, fruit, graios 
plants, &c., that will be worth the voyage to procure ; but to the antiquarian 
and man of taste and vertu, the attractivns will be even greater ; for he will go 
where relics and remnants of antiquity of all sorts abound, and where he may 
gather a moderete museum in the course of the season. But, we have no 
space even to hint at half the inducements presented by such a voyage, and 
can only glance at some of the more prominent ones. Those who feel the wish 
to inform themselves more minutely, must call ou Captain Dewey, himself, whe 
will be ready to open his whole programme. 





FURNITURE OF THE LATE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

Yesterday, at one o’clock, a sale by auction of the property of the late Lieu- 
tent-General Sir Hudson Lowe, including some portion of the furniture which 
was in the possess.on of the Emperor Napoleon during his captivity at St. Ho- 
lena, took place at the auction-rooms of Mr. Phillips, New Bond street, by or- 
der of the executors of Sir Hudson Lowe, on which occasion there were seve- 
ral Frenchmen present,who appeared to exhibit a lively interest when the various 
articles once the property of the late Emperor were putup. These consisted 
of about twenty lots, end which in general possessed |ittle from their intrinsic 
worth to recommend them, Among them were the fullowing :—A lwrge maho- 
gany-frame indulging chair, banded with ebony, on castors, from the Emperor’s 
study, 15/. 53.; a small circular mahogany pillar, and claw table, on which 
Napoleon burat pastiles 6/. 6s.; a six foot pedestal library table, formed of ma- 
hogany and yew tree, at which table he almost always wrote, eighteen guineas ; 
an ebonyed arm chair, with cane seat and back formed of common materials. 
(There was a hole in the cane seat which had been caused by being constantly 
used, and it was stated by some brokers in the room not tobe worth Is 6d.) 
The auctioneer stated that from the chair being light it was carried about by 
the Emperor when he took his welks in the grounds at Longwood. It was 
bought for 6/. An old inkstand, with two cut glass inks, 5/ ; a glass cruet and 
stopper, with the crown and ‘*N” engraved thereon, 1/. 16s.; a swing dress- 
ing glass in pillar supports, 6/. 153.; a mahogany chest of five drawers (of 
common manufacture), six guineas; the Order of the Dutch Lion in gold and 
white enamel, as instituted by Louis Napoleon, worn by Joseph Buonaparte, 
and taken from the baggage of the latter at the battle of Vittoria, by a curporal 
of the 14th Dragoons, 14/.; a very fine portrait of the Emperor, taken from 
life at St. Heleca, eleven guineas ; the Under of the Dragon, with the collar 
set in precious stones 10/.; a valuable gold time keeper by Brequet, with gold 
chain and key, made to go 54 hours—(twelve only of these were made by order 
of the Emperor, to be distributed by his own hands tothe Marshals of France, 
in which account they were called the Marshal watches), 23 guineas. The ar- 
ticle which excited the greatest interest during the sale, was a picture, contain- 
ing a medallion, enclosing a lock of hair of the late Emperor Napoleon, and 
one of the King of Rome, suspended from three ribbons, worn by the Emperor, 
\o the order of the Legion of Honor the Iron Crown and Reunion, surmounted 
by an Eagle. At the bottom of the medallion is the following certificate by 
Marchand, the Emperor’s valet and executor :—*t Le 20 Mars, J'ai donne d’a- 
mitie a M. Lemetheys queiquea cheveux de |’'Empereur Napoleon, coupes 
apres sa mort et trois cordons de la Legion d’honneur, de la Couronne de fer et 
de la Reunion. ** MarcuanD.” 

At the back of the picture, which is sealed, is the following certificave of M. 
Lemetheyer :— 

‘‘ Je declare sur |’honneur avoir regu de Monsieur Marchand, premier valet 
de chambre de |’Empereur Napoleon and son executeur testameniaire, tous les 
ubjets qui composent ce tabieau lesqueis ont eve retires en ma presence, da 
beau necessaire de |’Empereur, pour passer dans ses mains ao retour de S. 
Helene. Les cheveux blonds qui se trouvent au milieu du medallion sont ceux 
du Roi de Rome, et m’ont ete donnes par Madame Marchand, mere berceuse 
du jeune Roi, a son retour de Vienna. P 

Paris, le 20 Mars, 1823, 
“ Lieutenant de fregate Honorais, 
“Chevalier de la Legion d’ Honneur.” 

The following appears in the inventory of A Napoleon’s will :— 

‘‘ Art. 2 Marchand conservera mes cheveux et en fera faire un bracelet avec 
un petit cadenas en or pour etre envoye a |’Emperatrice Marie Louise, a ma 
mere et a chacun de mes freres, s@urs, reveux, nieces, au Cardinal, et un plus 
considerable pour mon fils.” 

rhe first offer for the picture was fifty guineas; a spirited competition en- 
sued, at five guineas each bidding, when it was disposed of for ninety-five 

urpeas. 
. The various lots in the catalogue produced about 680/. 





A Strange Duel Blocked.—Two giris of the town, with their seconds who 
were also gitls, were yesterday arrested by the police when about to fight a 
duel, with pistols and Bowie knives, near Bayou St. Joho. Finding they 
would not ve allowed to endanger each others lives according to approved and 
fashionable rulvs, the belligerents had a smal! fight ou naturel—or in other 
words, set to aud tore each other's hair and faces in regular cat and dog style. 








They are ail in the calaboose. N. O. Picayune. 
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AMERICAN POETS, BY “PHAZMA” AND “STRAWS.” 
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if timony, withid our knowledge, as to that point. Mr. Smith 
frackly 0 Tress his own entire ignorance of his Paw Mgros has merely a 














John, an4 to whom he thinks he was in some manner related, but the connexion 


child-like recollection of an individual of his own ce whom he used to call 


of whatever nature it might have been, was, at a very t age, 

and all traces of that person, or of any other, in fact, bearing thet n 
apparently lost! Nevertheless, light on this subject need not be altogether 
despaired of; foras the world 8 but one family of the Bonapartes, so does 
it recognize bot One stock of the Smiths; and as there are many of the former 
living, so there may be, at least, a second one of the latter. "Till that second 
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one is discovered, howevér, we can hope to “ know no more!” There was @ ; 
current report at one time that a Joe Smith was living somewhere in the west, 
but after the most indefatigable search, the belief has been abandoned, and the 
Smith mystery is as as-ever.” , : a 

It is a dreadful = to live in this state of isolation, but it has in no degree 
inhumanized our fri ; he has as social a spirit, and as large a benevolence, 
as if the name of Smith were to be found in every directory. But we must 
proceed with our brief memoir. 

The youthful Sol. early evinced a devotional turn, and his fondness for se- 
sone poetry particularly displayed itself in the composition of those touching 
ines— 


> 


‘Old Grimes is dead, that good old man,” &c. #| 


The incident upon which this ballad was founded, as Mr. Russell, the “ deep 
diver” voralist would say, was “simple,” but 1t touched the chord of feeling, 
and a string of verse was the consequence. 

Sol. was passing a pawn-broker’s shop, in Chatham-street, New York, when 
an elderly female, her garb denoting poveriy, and her tone much mental suffer- 
ing, stopped suddenly before the Jewish gentleman that kept the establishment, 
and who was smoking a cigar in the store-door. Pulling an old coat from under 
her shawl, and shaking it out with an almost dangerous flap in the air, she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Here, you old thief, look at this!” Nothing offended, and merely 
prffing a cloud of smoke in the woman's face, the clothes’ dealer took the coat 
in one hand, and, squinting depreciatingly at it, inquired, 

‘Vat, ish de old man gone?” 

* Yes,” said the woman, *‘ Old Grimes is dead!" 

We need not say that it was an incident to painfully interest a young and in- 
genuous heart! The couple entered the shop, but not before the witness had 
remarsed that the coat was a blue one, and buttoned down before, circumstances 
ware ne has so simply and beautifully euwoven in the composition of the 

allad. 

His next serious step was to write tracts for the Sunday schools, in which he 
was so successful that for many years he continued to influence the youthful 
mind ; indeed, his early piety seemed to mark him out as one destined for the 
way of meekness, which he has since journeyed. About this time he became 
acquainted with Brother Maffir, then a young man, whose zeal and example at 
once determined Sol. in his course, and he sought the western country as the 
fitting scene for his pious exertions. 

Brother Snith was every waere received with joy ; crowds flucked after him, 
and every State in the West and Suuth delighted in his name. Thovgh not 
averse to proper amusement, for g@stance a camp feast, a love gathering, a be- 
nefit fair, or a collection, he always was opposei to stage plays, and their pro- 
fane exhibitors, and this moral horror led him ito the celebrated controversy 
which has covered him with a glory hardly less bright than that for which he is 
indebted to hia poetry. 

Brother Smith had preache 1 against theatres, prophecied against theatres, 
put down theatres; actors hid their diminished heads, acd dancers lengthened 
their diminished petticoats; Brother Smith was followed, and the ‘ Devil’s 
Exchange” deserted. 


‘The heavens cannot hear a good man groan.” 


When, lo, a bold Thespian steppel forth—yea, with a bold foot, forth he 
stepped from the camp of the Philistines. Even as a giant was he—a champion 
of stout buckram—a Goliah of golden leather! What remained unto David 
but to take a sling and meet him! yea, even a sling—a small sling! And, be. 
hold, the giant flourished and “ flemished ;” “sixes” and “eights” cut he 
boldly—even head blows, and shoulder blows—with cross, parry, and thrust ; 
but the sling of David was potent—yea, not to be resisted. Beaten on one 
knee, thrice run through under the arm, six times smote upon the head, the 
evil one yielded ; gathered up for a fall—yes, a back fall, and left to David the 
field and the glory, the applause and the praises—yea, the loud praises ! 

“ The world a buzzing, pleased multitude !” 

It has been our good fortune to hear Brother Smith hold forth. On one oc- 
casion we saw him take the part and assume the duties of bis brother in zeal, 
Mawworm, at a temple opposite the Park, New York. He caused an awaken- 
ing—a wide awakening ; especially when, under his fervent blows, the pulpit 
gave way, and gathering himself from his knees, whereon he had been forward 
precipitated, he slapped the pious Dr. Cantwell on the back, and cried, ‘“ Keep 
a stiff upper lip, brother !” 

Brother Smith has never married ; denying himself any sympathetic demon- 
stration from the sex beyond the ‘‘sisterly.” It is much to be regretted, as 
the entire extinction of the race and name is an evil, moral and political, not 
to be contemplated with indifference. He is yet a youth, of placid but digni- 
fied manners, a small but active figure, although of late years tending some- 
what to corpulency ; ap open countenance, with regular teeth, as has been 
remarked by a late pious biographer, Brother Cowell; his voice of a firm and 
musica! (One, and his manner of dressing impressively simple. 

The entire man is admirably depicted in the celebrated plate from the litho- 
i press of Pendleton, New York. 

e have mentioned that Mr. Smith’s poetry is of a devotional cast. The 
following was composed after his defeat of the profane champion just men- 
tioned :— 

SEVEN SOBS FOR A SINNER. 
SOB I. 


Unhappy wretch! innocuous thy blows; 
Take off thy wig, no longer paint thy nose, 
The public weary, and the saints thy foes. 

“ Any body come yet?” 


SOB II. 
The Theatre no longer pays its rent, 
The times don’t go as formerly they went ; 


June 15. 

















of ihe Cimes. 


in the arrest of the Cato-street conspirators and Thurtell; he was still upen 
active service when the Duke of Wellington shrunk from the responsibility of 
trusting William the Fourth to the italities of the citizens of Londop—and 
a@ stronger illustration of the Duke’s apprehensions could scarcely be given. 
Rothven was a contemporary of Brumme!; and for aught we know, may have 

to carry Sheridan home on the occasion when that mad and somewhat 
wag hiccuped outa request to the myrmidons of justice ‘‘ not to expose 


bim, @ he was Mr. Wilberforce.” Ruthven bebeld the triumphal entry 
of Lord Cochrane into London when he came to hoax the Stock Exchange ; 
and ‘was on duty when Sir Robert forfeited his commission by 


showing respect to the cold remains of a Queen. _ Ruthven, if he could be said 
to shine more in any branch of his profession than another, was distinguished 
for his talent in detecting bank robbers and forgers on foreign Governments ; 
and he was & contemporary of Fauntleroy. For his discovery of extensive for- 
geries on the Prussian and Russian Governments he received pensions from 
we have uot.heard of any Ruthven scholarships being founded to 


perpetuate the memory of his exertions. Possibly George was himself “ no 
scholard”—at least Townshend, who was to Ruthven what Napoleon was to 
Bernadotte, certainly was none. George Ruthven, it is said, visited almost 
daily, to the end of his life, the head-quariers of his old corps. |! 
edifying to learn his opinion of the new system of a drilled and uniformed Po- 


It would be 


lice. e old Bow-street runners are to the New Police what the feudal lead- 


ers—the last of the Barons—were to the first commanders of ‘ ordonnances”’ ; 


whom we take to have been the earliest standing army in Europe. 


Facts, Scraps, and Oddities. 


EXTRACTS FROM LATE AM. AND FOREIGN PAPERS RECEIVED AT THE OFFICE OF THE 
‘* SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” 














Perbaps the most powerful episode ever introduced into a picture is the 
woman setting fire to the world, by Hogarth. Perhapsthe most characteris- 
tic lines ever penned are those by,the mad poet Lee— 
“ Arise, Jupiter, and snuff the moen. , 

Thou envious god, thou hast snuffed it out.” 
Well may we call these stirring times, when a conjunction of these two 
ideas could beembodied and enacted without even a rehearsal behind the 
scenes of her Majesty’s Theatre. How slight a cause will lead to great ef- 
fects! 
The misdirecting of a certain box containing a dress as light as air, as 
thin as diaphane web could make it, !ately ledto results which in their rapid 
course not only cast nu shadow before them, but deprived the scene which 
followed of that shadow which had hitherto been the chief point of its at- 
traction. Whether the follies and frantic gestures enacted by the two fair 
pugilists startled the moon into an annular eclipse; whether the assailing 
foot of one of these danseuses, or some missile angrily hurled by them at 
each other did actually penetrate through the chaste orb of Heaven, extin- 
guishing the gas-light appended thereto must remain matter for future histo- 
ry ; suffice it to say, the mistaken assumption of a dress intended for another 
caused the violent commotion which deprived the moon of her light, Cerito 
of her shadow, and the spectators of their expected enjoyment 
Mr. Charles Dickens is about to leave England for a twelve months’ resi- 
dence abroad. We believe he intends to remain principally at Genoa. 

Court Journal. 

Duncomse TestimoniaL.—The trades of the United Kingdom, as well as 
the working classes generally, have resolved, as a lasting testimonial of their 
gratitude, to purchase an estate for T. S. Duncombe, Esq., M.P., as well for 
his past patriotic parliamentary conduct, as for his manly and determined op- 

osition tothe Masters and Labourers’ Bill. District committees of each trade 

ave been formed, and nothing can exceed their enthusiasm, and we doubt not 
their pride and ambition will be satisfied. The subscriptions will be received 
from one penny upwards at each district committee ; and should only one- 
fourth as many persons contribute their penny only, as the number who signed 
the National Petition to Parliament, it would amount to nearly 40,000/. 


Eastern Porireness.—An English gentleman is walking in the streets of 
Damascus, when up comes a respectable-looking Turk and slaps him on the 
breast: the Englishman, not knowing what to make at this, stares at the Turk, 
who seems quite disappointed at not receiving a return in kind for his civility. 
In the end it turns out, that the blow was not meant for an invitation to a pu- 
gilistic set-to, but as a friendly token of recognition, such as is very common 
throughout the East. Again, a traveller riding towards the ruins of Cesarea, 
sees two Arabs advancing in the opposite direction, mounted on very fine 
horses. As soon as they catch sight of him they raise their long spears in the 
air, and shouting “‘ Yullah!’’ dash at him full tilt: he halts ; they circle round 
him once, then wish him a happy journey, and ride on their way - 
Library of Travel. 
Marriace Exrraorpinary.—An odd sort of relationship was lately formed 
by a pair of nuptials extraordinary, in Camden. A widower, who was not very 
young, became smitten by a beautiful girl and married her. A short time after, 
the son of this man, by a former wife, became also in Jove, not with a younger 
person, but with the mother of the father's new wife, a widow lady stillin the 
bloom of life. He offered himself, and soon the young man and the widow 
were united in the bonds of matrimony, so that, in consequence of these two 
connexions, the father became the son-in-law of his own son, and the wife not 
only the daughter-in-law of her own son-in-law, but, still more, the mother-in- 
law of her own mother, who is herself the daughter-in-law of her own daugh- 
ter, while the husband of the latter is the father-in-law of his mother-in-law, 
and father-in-law of his own gather. Liverpool Albion. 
Furnitore or Napotton.—On Wednesday a sale by auction of the pro- 
perty of the late Sir Hudson Lowe, including some portion of the furniture 
which was in the possession of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, took place 
at the auction rooms of Mr. Phillips, by order of the executors of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. These consisted of about twenty lots, and among them were a large 
mahogany frame indulging chair, banded with ebony, on castors, from the Em- 
peror’s study, 15/ 5s.; a small circular mahogany pillar and claw table, on 
which Napoleon burnt pastiles, 6/. 6s. ; a six-foot pedestal library table, formed 
of mahogany and yew tree, on which table he almost always wrote, 18/. 18s. ; 
an ebonied arm chair, with cane seat and back, formed of common materials 
(there was a hole in the cane seat, which had been caused by being constantly 
used, and it was stated by some brokers in the room not to be worth Is. 6d.) 
From the chair being light it was carried about by the Emperor when he took 
his walks at Longwood. It was bought for 6/. e 
Tue Kine or Saxony.—Of all the Royal visits expected in England, that of 
the King of Saxony appears to be the most certain, and the most near, for his 
journey is announced for the end of the month. Frederick Auguste could 





Unfinished, and the stock not worth a cent. 
* Turn him out!” 


SOB II. 
There was atime the show-shop used to shine, 
Shakspeare, and other humbugs in his line, 
But dugs will have their day, and so it’s mine. 
‘Go ul, supe !” 


SOB Iv. 
Tragedians, however great or recent, 
Your singers’ throats ard dancer’s legs indecent, 
Managers, all, to “* down below” wiil be sert. 
“The ‘ Press’ admitied as usual!” 


SOB V. 
Your broadsword combats, and your red and blue fire ; 
‘“‘ Immense attractions,” every kind of new fire ; 
You'll form a grand tableau, lit up by true Gre. 
“* Checks not transferable.” 


SOB VI. 
For centuries assailed by tongue and pen; 
Get out! why don’t ye? Callous now as then ! 
You've got no friends—kick ’em ; kick ’em again. 
* Boots !" 
8OB VII. 
Tills will no more the wicked boys be robbing ; 
Gone fish,—I see the d—I for you bobbing ! 
Glory ! all gone to pot! I’ll end my sobbing. 
St. Louis Reveille. No perfirmance this evening.” 





hardly do otherwise than pay a visit to our Queen, after the high compliment 
she paid him two years back, of creating him a Knight of the noble Order of 
the Garter. He will afterwards repair to Scotland, where he will be in his 
element, for this amiable Monarch’s passion is botany. Every summer he 
rambles about, almost unaitended, some of the mountains in Europe, for the 
sake of gratifying this nuble study. When at home, he often retires to a little 
country-house, buried in a valley upon the Elbe, on the frontier of Bohemia, to 
forget the affairs of State, and pursue his favourite occupation undisturbed. 
Although married twice, he has no children. His brother John, the presump- 
tive heir to the Saxon Throne, is a literary character, having translated Dante 
into German, which is highly spoken of. The comedies of his sister, the Prin- 
cess Amelia, which have been translated into several languages, are well 
known in this country by Mrs Jameson’s translations. Thus science and li- 
terature occupy the Royal Family of Saxony. 

AUTHORSHIP aND PeriopicaL Writinc.—It may seem like a contradiction, 
but it is nevertheless a truth, that mere authorship, however excellent, will not 
suffice for a literary periodical. Its first purpose is to supply a want or create 
a desire ; and this purpose does not seem to be attainable in practice by men of 
letters and nothing else. Byron, Bulwer, Campbell, and Moore, have failed 
egregiously, and others of lesser note in the present and former times have 
not succeeded particularly well. On the other hand, the most successful pe- 
riodicals have been planned and produced by men whose first or only vocation 
was not letters. Cave started the original Monthly, the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine; Griffith projected the Monthly Keview; Phillips the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine ; Blackwood the work which bears his name ; Jeffrey, Brougham, and 
Sydney Smith, two lawyers and a divine, established the Edinburgh; the 
Quartely, though urged by Scott, out of soreness for Jeffrey’s criticisms, was 
published as the organ of a party, to be supported by their ablest official men. 
Even the Westminster, though inferior both in ability and influence to the two 


The Last of the Runners.—George Ruthven, the Bow-street runner, hes, great organs of whigs and tories, was intended as a channel for the circulation 


like other great men, been called to his account. George had kept a tap in 


of certain views in politics and philosophy, and received its colour from minds 


Chandos-street, Covent-garden, since 1839 ; and now Death has tapped at his deeply imbued with the opinions it advocated, (though they might be assisted 
door. George has taken up many a man in his day, and now it is devoutly to by mere literary men,) and whose main object was to give ulterance to a full 


be boped that he has been himself taken up. George Ruthven—no connection 


of the gentleman Mr. O'Connell thought good enough to make a judge or sec- tial and very successful periodicals. 


retary for a colony—entered the enterprisiog corps in which he distinguished 


mind. From this impulsive character arises much of the originality of influen- 
Spectator. 


A Liverpoot Mercuant.—In 1836 the transactions of Mr. Brown’s house 


himself at the early age of seventeen, about the year 1804; and retired, upon | amounted to 10,000,000/. In 1837 the American banks, all over the Union, 


&® well-earned pension, in 1839. It was a stirr 


sion ; and many changes in | 
extinction of the Westminster yng ther witnessed its 
power. He was on duty when Sir is Burdett was besi 


and when the 


ing ra for a man of his profes- | went down one after another, and many together, almost with a universal 
on society did he survive. He survived the | crash. They fell, and their fa!! involved the Messrs. Brown. 


The latter were 


is and rise to | not crushed, but they were bruised. American commerce was at that time a 
in Piccadilly, | towering pile in course of erection; banx credit was the scaffolding. It fell, 





Regent's carriage-windows were broken ; he took » prominent | aud the Browns were not far from being smotiered in the rubbish. Had they churches, but of every other building not strictly of @ private nature. 


possessed less than the strength of giants they could not have extricatea 
selves, and, giants as they were, they would have struggled in = ca them. 
powerful hand assisted them. The British Government saw, and looked w ; 
apprehension as it saw, the struggles of ‘this gigantic establishment “ 
Inverness to Penzance there was not a single town bat would have felt it on 
In Sheffield and Birmingham, and the towns surrounding them, and jy +. all. 
chester, Leeds, and all the great communities, a large number of h : 
merchants and employers, and, as a matter of course, every man and wo oma 
employed, were less or more involved in the fate of this establishmen; Th 
Government of that day saw the imminent peril, and so did the Director 
the Bank of England ; the latter met, and passed a resolution to give . ej 
ance to Mr. Brown to the extent of two millions. The exact sum which oe mn 
authorised to draw—a loan of money to an individual unparalleled in the hie 
tory of the world—was 1,959,000/. Of this loan he took advantage to the ron 
tent of between eight and nine hundred thousand pounds, which he has na 
repaid, besides clearing off all other embarrassments. What Mr. Brown's oy 
sonal fortune may be now it is not necessary to inquire. [ft is ample— pro a 
bly not less than the sum which he was authorised to borrow from the Bank 
England in 1837, probably more. Chronicle. 


Another Letter, and the Last:—A correspondent of the Mobile Advertiser 
has written a letter, giving his views upon the all important and al! absorbin 
question of “ annexation,” which, to our mind, is as transparent as Saturated 
earth, while it at once settles the question beyond all controversy. Read the 
letter :— 
To the Editor of the Mobile Advertiser: Sir—In view of the announcement 
made in your paper of this morning, of my intertions of giving publicity to m 
opinion on the a!! important subject of annexation of Texas, I herewith hand 
you for publication my views :— 
Fellow Citizens !— Texas Bond and Land Holders !—As severa| Cistinguish. 
ed gentlemen of this country have submitted their views on the subject of an. 
nexation, [ feel it my duty at this crisis to say, that as I have not hoi an oppor- 
tunity of examining the documents, I am not fully prepared to say just what [ 
would say, and I might say, if I knew what the people would thik of what | 
should say ; then I might say what I think, but with the lights before me, there 
are many reasons for annexation, and one of which is: If we don’t \ake Texas 
Texas will take us, and as we have never been taken, I think it we'! not to “ 
taken. As to the Mexicans whipping us. or John Bull eating us u), why it js 
all in a horn. Yours, Witiiam Davis, alias Branoywing. 
Mobile, May 25, 1844. 


To bring the Drowned to Life —The Captain of eech boat on the South. 
Western waters, ought to cut the following paregraph and paste 11 up in his 
state room : 

Immediately, as soon as the body is removed from the water, press the chest 
suddenly and forcibly, downward and backward, and instant/y discontinue the 
pressure. Repeat this without interruption, until a pair of common bellows 
can be procured. When obtained, introduce the rozzie well upon the base of 
the tongue. Surround the mouth with «# towel or handkerchief and close it, 
Direct a bystander to press firmly, upon the ne part of the neck (called 
Adam's apple) and use the bellows actively. Then press upon the chest to ex. 
pel the air from the lungs, to imitate ratural breathing. Continue this at least 
an hour, unless sigs of natural breathing come on. 

Wrap the body in blankets, place it near a fire, and do every thing to pre- 
serve the natural warmth, as well as toimpart an artificial bear, if possible, 
Every thing, however, is secondary to inflating the lungs. UWF Send for a medi- 
zal man immediate'y 

Avoid all frictions until respiration shall be in some degree restored. 

VaLenTINE Mort, Surgeoa General of the American Shipwreck Society. 

New York, 1844. 

Popuuariry or Dancers.—The calling of the ‘ damseuse” is amongst the 
most lucrative of modern times, and nearly the most influential. The names 
of Taglioni and Eiss'er are as European, nay, as universal, as those of Wel- 
lington and Talleyrand, Metternich or Thiers ; and moderna statesmanship 
and diplomacy show pale beside the Machiavelism of the “coulises.” With 
what pomp of phraseology are the triumphs and movements of these “ d 


dan- 
seuses” announced, by the self-same journal which despatches, with a stroke 
of the pen, the submission of a province or revolution ofa kingdom! One 
poor halfpenny-worth, or half a line, suffices for the death of a sultana; 
while fiery columns precede the departure and arrival of the steamer hon- 
ored by conveying across the Atlantic some ethereal being, whose light fan- 
tastic toe is to give law to the United States. Her appearance in the Ec- 
clesiastical States, on the other hand, is announced in Roman eapitafs; and 
her triumphai entry into St. Petersburgh received with regiments of notes of 
admiration!!! Were Taglioni, by the malediction of Providence, to break 
her leg, what corner of the civilized earth but would sympathize in the 
easualiy? Or were Elssler epidemically carried off on the same day with 
the Pope, the Archbishop of Dublin, achancellor of an university, an his- 
toriographer, astronomer-royal, which would be most cared for by society at 
large, or wo which would the public journals distribute the larger share of 
their dolefuls? Nor is it alone the levities of Europe which have encom- 
passed with a gaseous atmosphere of enthusiasm these idols of the day. We 
appeal to our sober, plodding, painstaking brother Johnathan. We move 
for returns of the sums he has expended on his beloved Fanny, and for notes 
of the honors conferred upon her, not only on the boards of his theatres and 
in the publicity of his causeways, but amid the august nationalities of his 
senate! “ Fanny Elssler in Congress” has become as historical as the name 
of Washington! As if for the purpose of proving that extremes meet, the 
democrats of the new world were demonstrating the wildest infatuation in 
favor of one dancer, while the great autocrat of the old was exhibiting a simi- 
lar fervor in honor of another. La Gitana becameall but presidentess of the 
Transatlantic republic; La Bayadere depolarized the tyrant of the Poles! 
But, above all, the Empress of Russia (albeit the lightest of sovereigns and 
coldest of women) was carried so far by enthusiasm as to fasten a bracelet 
of gems on the arm of Taglioni; while the Queen Dowager of England 
conferred a similar honor on the Neapolitan dancer, Cerito! Blackwood. 

Hymen in a Hurry.—The following curious story we get all the way from 
Russia :—An English merchant, resident at S:. Petersburgh, desired to marry 
a Russian lady, which cannot be done without a epecial edict from the E npe- 
ror. He bad given up all hopes, when, one evening, a friend happening to find 
the Emperor in good aumor, represented the matter to him, and desired his 
permission. ‘** Let Miss A. and Mr. B. be married immediately,”’ was the order 
given by Nicholas. This Ukase was signed at 6 P.M; by ten it had passed 
through the offices of registry, wheace, by eleven o’clock, it was in the hands 
of the synod, and by midnight the police were trotting the streets to put it 10 
execution without delay. Mr. B. was fast asleep, whea a thundering rap at ("e 
door frightened him awake. Visions of the knout, and the like, floated before 
his half-awakened brain, when the bcar-faced soldiers burst into his chamber 
aod ordered him to follow. 

“Tp God's name, what have I done!’’ he exclaimed; “ where am I to go! 
Must I be dragged off at this time of night?” 

** We have a warrant for you, which must be executed immediately,” said 
one of them; and he proceeded to read: —“* By the grace of Gud, the Auto- 
crat of all the Russias, &c., orders the marriage of Mr. B. and Miss A. to be 
solemuised immediately,” &c. “ You see he admits of no delay,” observed the 
officer gravely. The astonished merchant was then hurried off tu a priest, aud 
thence in company with this functionary to the house of the lady, who was 
thandered up in the same way; and ere her eyes were fairly opened, or het 
dishabille half arranged, the twain were one flesh. The clergyman attested 
the execution of the senteace, and abruptly departed with tie officers, leaving 
the astouished couple to get over their confusion, consider what ought to be 
done next, and finish their broken slumber at their leisure. 


Mexican Roguery.—When giving you an account the other day of Mexican 
prisons and prisoners, [ forgot to relate some anecdotes that are told in the capl- 
tal of the adroitness of native thievery. Some time since, an Englis) gentle- 
man was quietly sauntering along the Portales—the most crowded thoroughfare 
in Mex:co—his attention being occupied with the variety of wares offered for 
sale by the same dealers, when suddealy he felt his hat gently lifted from bis 
head. Before he c-uld turn to sieze the thief, the rascal was already a dozen 
yards distant, dodging through the crowd. Upon another occasion, a Mexican 
was stopped in broad day light, in a lonely part of the town, by three men, who 
demanded his cloak. Of course, he very strongly objected to parting with so 
valuable an article; when two of them pleced themselves on either side of 
him, and.athird seizing the garment, immediately disappeared, leaving the 
victim in the grip of his companions. His cloak gone, he naturally imagined 
that the thieves had no further use for him, and attempted to depart. The 
vagabonds, however, to!d him to remain patieatly where he was, and be would 
fiad the result more agreeable than he expected. In the course of fifteen mil- 
nutes their accomplice returned, and, politely bowing, handed the gentleman 8 
pawnbroker’s ticket! ‘* We wanted thirty dollars and not the cloak,” said the 
villain; “here is a ticket, with which you may redeem it for that sum; and a8 
the cloak of such a caballero is unquestionably worth at least a hundred dol 
lars, you may consider yourself as having made seventy by the iguneaesion ” 
Vaya com Dios!” The third instance of prigging !s worthy the particular at- 
tention of the London swell mob; and I quesuion if it is passed in adroitness, 
for some time past, in that notorious city, where boys are regularly taught we 
science of thieving, from the simple pilfer of a handkerchief, to the cumpess 
abstraction of a gold watch and a guard-chain. Magee. Renpe 43 
Meredeth, the Singer.—There was, some years ago, an epidemic raging ’ 


Yorkshire for vocal performanees of sacred music, not oaly at the open’ - 
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i JUNE 5. 

a a es ee — 

° ton of brick and mortar, at its comp!etion—in order to mark the ite. 
resting epoch, aud haply immortalize at once the projector and builder of the 
ediice—was commemmorated by 2 musieal fesiivai. Mr. Meredeth, the then 
c-\corated bass siager. had come from London to display bis abilities in several 
paris oi Yorkshire. He was extremely popular as a vocalist in that county, 
and universally sought after upon the occasions mentioned. This geutieman 
travelling from Leeds to Wakefield at the above period in a stage coach, the 
day after his performance at ¢he former place, in order to fulfil an engagement 
tbat night at the latter, was accosted on the road, where the coach stopped for 
a few minutes to deliver some parcels, by a large. sleek, reputable-looking maa 
who, adiuptly opening the door of the vehicle, eagerly demanded— 

‘‘ Pray, is there one Mr. Meredeth i’ t’ coich 1” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the person named, “I am Mr. Meredeih; what, pray, may 
you have to say to me?” 

' “ Whoy,” resumed the man, “I want t’ engage thee, then, for a bit o” sing- 
ing, loike, and should be glad to know whea thou’! be at liberty to perform for 
me: 

The answer being satisfactory as to time, and Mr. Meredeth’s usual profes- 
siona! charge for an evening or a morning's exercise of his talents being under- 
stood, he begged the person, briefly, before the coach proceeded, to explain 
where, and on what occasion, his services were to be applied. ; 

* Whoy, then,” replied the singer's new patron, ** Thou must know, oive 
joost built me anew mill, and oive made up my moind t* open it wi’ an ora- 
torio.” 

Mr. Meredeth declining to bring grist to hia own mill by such an exhibition 
of himself, and the coach driving on, the disappointed miller was left to bestow 
Lis patronage upon some less fastidious professor. 

Mrs. Mathews’ Anecdotes of Actors. 

The Real Sort of Scandal.—Private news I have none. The bishops are 
trying to put @ stop to one staple commodity of the kind—adultery. I do nox 
suppose that they expect to lessen it ; but, to be sure, it was grown to a sauci- 
ness that did call for a deceater veil. Ido not think they have found out a 
good cure; end T am of opinion, too,-that flagrancy proceeds from national de 
D y, which takeing one branch will not remedy. Perhaps polished man- 

are @ better proof of virtue in age then of vice, though system-makers do 
t hold so: at least, decency has seldom been the symptom of a sinking nation. 
ne object of this bill was to discourage the crime of adultery, by fixing a 
avd of infamy on the eduiieress that might operate as a terror upon the mind. 
it was instituted by Dr, Shute Barrington, Bishop of Llandaff, who stated, that 
as tmauy divor es hai occurred in the seventeen years of his Majesty’s reign as 
had taken pla e during the whole recorded history of the coontry. The bil! 
passed the Lords, but was strongly opposed in the Commons by Mr. Fo, and 
thrown out by @ majority of fifty one against forty. After Doctors’ Commons 

id lain fallow for a year or two, it is again likely to bear a handsome crop of 

vorces. Ga'lantry in this country scorns a mask. Maids only intrigue— 
wives elope. Cestletiquette. Two young married ladies are just gone off— 
no, this is a wrong term for one of them; for she has just come to town, and 
drives about Lo. don for fear her adventure should be forgotten before it comes 
into the House of Lords. It is a Lady Worsely, sister of Lady Harrington. 
On bearing she was gone away with a Major Blisset, another young gentleman 
said, at St. James’s Coffee house, ‘I have been very secret ; but now, I think, 
[am at liberty to show this letter.” It was couched in tnese laconic and sea- 
timental terms—‘I have loved Windham; I did love Graham; but now I 
love only you, by God.” Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. 


Here is another outrage copied from the Bostoa Post :—Digby was riding 
the other day with his friend Dr. Drowsy. Tne doctor began a story, and Digby, 
after listening patiently for a couple of miles, and seeing no signs of a conclu 
sion, said—* Doctor, the man who told you that story omitted one thing.”— 
‘‘ And pray what is it?” inquired the doctor. ‘* Why, sir,” said Digby, “ he 
forgot to tell you the end on’t.” The worthy doctor gave the reins-a jerk, and 
was silent. 


A Child to Boast of.—A farmer's wife, in speaking of the smartness, apt- 
ness, and intelligence of her son, a lad of six years old, to a lady acquaintance, 
said—** He can read fluently in any part of the Bible, repeat the whole cate- 
chism, and weed onions es well as his father.’" “Yes, mother,” added the young 
hopeful, * and yesterday I licked Ned Rawson, throwed the cat into the well, 
and stole old Hinckley’s gimlet !” 
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A successful hunt —While sitting in our sanctum the other day, thinking 
over nothing in particular, and everything in general, an ill looking son of 
Africa, mounted on a plough horse, enquired in loud tones, if Mr. lived 
here! On receiving an affirmative answer, he got down from his horse, end 
presented us, along with the compliments of his master, a quarter of the finest 
venison we ever saw, “ killed just two hours before.’’ Thus it is that editors 
are rewarded ; in the long dull journey of life, there are occasionally a few sun 








ny spots, of course there are. We think the “ Tal! son of York” has said that 
huntsmen are generous ; that is what we say, and we give a noble example 
thereof. 

Macready the Tragedian and Ole Bull the Violinist.—We find the following 
ludicrous incident related in the Brooklyn Qaily Advertiser, and albeit we are 
not exactly disposed to credit it just at this present time, we still publish it for 
the purpose of giving somebody a chance to laugh. Only imagine a seven foot 
Kentuckian throwing his arms around the neck of a gentleman of Mr. Macrea- 
dy’s reserved, sedate, and rather nervous temperament, and then calling him 
‘‘ hoss” and asking him to give a song. But here is the story of the greatest 
violinist and greatest tragedian of the day: 

These distioguished artists, in their late Southern expedition, met on board 
one of the Mississippi steamboats. Macready, in his manner, is exceedingly 
distant and reserved, even with those with whom he is in daily intercourse, but 
more particularly so with strangers. He seldom smiles, tragedy being his rule, 
laughing the rare exception, The astonishment such a man would feel may 
be imagined, when a seven foot Kentuckian familiarly put his arm round his 
neck, and giving him a bear-like hug of affection, exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, hoss, 
give us a sony.”” Macready having partially recovered from the shock of such 
an unusual and unceremonious attack, replied that he could not sing. ‘O, 
come now, old Loss, [know you can” ‘I pledge you my honor,” replied the 
tragedian, “I have not a singing note in my voice ; but Mr. Ole Bull is on 
board, and he will doubtless give you some music.” ‘* What can he do?’ 
‘He plays on the violin.” ‘* Thank you hoss, here goes;” and away went the 
Kentuckia: in search of Bull. He was soon found, and was, perhaps, no less 
astonished than Macready at the nug, the hoss, and the application. ‘Come 
old Ball, hoss, out with the rozum and give us ‘ Jack’s alive,’ and [’il go round 
with the hat, and get you a dollar or two: come. go it while you're young.” 
Ole Boll, with his usual good nature, obliged the Kentuckian with the music, 
but offended him because he would neither drink, fight, ner receive the money. 
A friend of ours, who witnessed this incident, says that Macready for once for 
got his tragedy and laughed outright. 


Mr. Charles Mathews and his Creditors.—The first instalment, under the 
following order, in the case of Mr. Mathews, the comedian, of 108/ , has just 
been paid to Mr. Turquand, the official assignee of the Bankruptcy’ Court. 
The sum is to be paid monthly, and it is understood that every quarter a di- 
vidend will be declared. Prior, however, to the declaration of the first divi- 
dend a searching investigation will take place, and it is expected that ihe 
debts will be considerably reduced. The difficulty inthe Act respecting the 
distribution of the money in thie case will be got rid of by a consent given 
on the proceedings by the insolvent, who made the following proposal, under 
which the first payment was made oa Tuesday last :—‘t The proposal of 
Chares James Mathews, for the gradual liquidation of his debts, that is to say, 
that he, the said Caarles James Mathews, will pay into the hands of an offici- 
ai assignee to be appoimted under his estate, a sun of 1,350/. annually (such 
sum being taken as an average of half the receipts of the said Charles James 
Mathews ou the last five years), out of the earnings of himself and wife, so 

og as they are in engagement and enabled to perform, such sum to be paid 
in ej2al moathly parts, bat should either the said Caaries James Mathews, or 
Eliza, his wife, be unable be accident, ill health, or other unavoidable cause, 
‘0 exercise their profession, the said Charles James Ma: hews will then pay 

ito the hands of the assignee aforesaid one clear half the earnings of which 

ever of them shall be enabled to continue their profession, out of which som 
of 13500. is to be satisfied a certain annuity of 300/. per annum to the Mar- 
jus of Abercorn, which sum the Marquis is liable to pey to Messrs Parke and 
Freeth, of Lincoln's Ian-felds, as the surety of the said Charles James Ma- 
‘bews, the principal sum, consideration for such annuity, the said Charles 
-ames Mathews having been discharged from under the Insolvent Debtors 
Act inthe month of June, 1842, and the said Charles James Mathews is to 
be at liberty to retain the trifling articles of jewellery and the wearing ap- 
pare! of the said Charles James SMathews and Elizahis wife.” The proposa 
was dated the 22d December last. 


On the Emperor of Austria's birthday, the garrison at Vienna, ander net 
command of Field Marshal Prince of Wasa, after performance of divine ser- 
vice upon the parade, defiled in presence of the Archduke Charles and the 
Swedish General von Hjerta, who had arrived a few days before on a special 
commission to the Emperor, from King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, to an- 
nounce bis accession to those thrones. Thus the prince, who but for a succcs- 
sion of disastrous circumstances for him, would have reigned over the Scandin- 
avian Peninsula, found himself in some sort doing the hoaors to the represen- 
tative of a Prince whose dynasty had effaced his own ! As Colonel! in the Aus- 
‘rian service, this Prince recently claimed twenty years’ arrears of pay, which 





‘0 More prosperous circumstances he had refused to accept. 


The Spirit of the Times. 
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Engiwsh and French Compument — Prev y wei) ior an Evyglishmsn, woo 
generally -erve up com. liments as they do their own meat, ia large, heavy 
roasts. A Frenchman would have divided ‘hat compliment into various tasty, 
frothily-d:esse! entremets, which would heve lasted a week, vei have been toss- 
ed each day :nto different forms.’ Wilfulness of Woman. 


Crockford, though well pleased to find his establishment respected by the 
police, is rather alarmed at the facility with waich the pandemoniums have been 
stormed by the blue-devil fraternity ; for, as he profoundly remarks, if a“ heli’ 
can be broken into so easily, no man can feel safe, even in the next world ! 


FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Well, to us it’s most surprisin’ 
Folks lack rhymes for Frelingnuysen! 
Brains that hold the ** hows" and “ whys” in, 
Scouoces with the proper eves ia, 
Hearts that joy their fain'ly ties in, 
E’en the tones the baby cries in, 
Souls that grieve a country's sighs in, 
And the groans her sons replies in; 
Wits that deal no maggot flies in, 
Quire conten: our present size in, 
Hating * Tyler too”’ like pisin, 
Both the way that he denies in, 
And the Texan vexed horizon, 
Salves—scissors—war surmisin’, 
All the pains as peuple dies in, 
And the bioody graves they lies ia ;— 
Every one who hopes and tries in 
Sinking times to be found risin’, 
A successful shape and guise in, 
Whether that they begs or buys in, 
Or old Nick himself defies in. 
All who wish their thumbs the pies in 
Sing out Clay and Frelinghuysen. 
Whigs, give us your advertisin’ ! 
There! we've committed ourselves, that’sclear. Oaly see what folly rhyme 
will lead people into! Never mind; we have certainly earned the prize for 
the best Whig song, and only hope that it may not be spoiled by any musical 


composer in the setting, beiag rather particular about our standing. 
i St. Louis Reveille. 





The Pollock Family —London Shops —Let us resume var stroll, and our 
casual observations, as we pruceed along the leading line of the world of shop- 
keepers. There is one historical shop—a shop that has made a fortune and 
founded a family. There it siands, a monument of the supremacy of honast 
humble industry, in this great and power'ul country. There you see it, an es- 
tete of five or ten thousand pounds a year to the tradesman, and the means of 
a decent livelihood to numbers of industrious heads of families, and yet it is 
only a saddier’s shop. Out of that shop have been turned boys, sons of the 
saddler who stitched therein. These boys have gone to school and college, 
and have returned with al! the honors that intellectual labor can extort from 
colleges and schools. The eldest son of that saddler has pushed himself 
through the several gradations of an arduous profession to a highly respectable 
station ; the second son of that saddler is at the head, and is confessed worihi- 
ly to be at the head of a profession the most distinguished by public honors and 
rewards of any in this couutry. He has long been a senator and an advocate, 
and be/ore these pages see the light, may probably be a peer. The third son 
of that saddler has extended in distant lands the power and glory of his coun- 
try by force of arms, and stands confessedly one of the most distinguished war- 
riors of his time. What an accumulation ot honors in one family! What an 
illustration of the height to which, ia this country, the son of the humbiest 
man may, if he is worthy, attain! 

Physiology of London Life, in Bentley’s M Qellany. 

Curious and Important Sule of Unredeemed Pledges, Articles of Vertu, 
Miscellaneous Lots, 4c —Messrs. Christie and Manson have the honor to an- 
nounce that ‘he first part of this sale will be devoted to unredeemed pledges. 

No. 1. Sir R. Peel's original pledge to redeem the income tax at the end of 
three, or at latest five years,—very gurious. On using a powerful microscope, 
the word ‘“* Walker!” may be discovered, in singularly small characters, writ- 
ten in the corner by the hon. baronet’s own hand. 

Nos. 2 to 10. Very valuable to the collector of curious historical documents 
and an excellent foundation for his historic doubts, being a series of unredeem- 
ed pledges given by Lord Brougham on a variety of subjects, and extending 
over many years, 

Nos. 10 to 20. An interesting lot of professional reputations pledged at the 
Old Bailey by eminent barristers, and not since redeemed. 

Nos. 20 to 30 Miscellaneous pledges to everything, given by members of 
parliament during elections. 

Part If —Articles of Vertu: Nol. A precious article of political vertu, 
the Indignation of Mr. Roebuck, M. P. for Bath. This is very curious, as it 
is accompanied with his correspondence with Papineau, and a list of questions 
intended to be put to Sir Robert Peel. 

No. 2. Articles of fashionable vertu. That fine work of art, Lord W. Pa- 
get’s ‘* wounded honor,” a very masterly performance, although by an ama- 
(eur. 

Part I1I.—Misgellaneous Lots: No. 1. A curivus delusion on the principle 
of Spooner’s vanishing views, Lord Ashley’s sympathy with the poor. It re- 
mains perfectly colorless when subjected to the poor-law reports describing the 
misery of the agricultural laborer, but becomes covered with a striking picture 
when exposed to the report of the mine and factury commissioners. 

No. 3. A piece of Lord Broughain’s mind, given by him to Lord Campbell 
in the House of Lords. Puck. 

More Walpole Anecdotes.—Lady Percy is enciente, and the suit for a divorce 
has commenced. Lady Bute hasbeen very unfortunate io her children, though 
there never was a better or more discreet mother. Lady Percy js very weak ; 
and some time ago, whea Lady Bute received some intimation of her conduct, 
she said, “‘ Tipon my word, I have not room in my head for that misfortune.” — 
You must remember what the grand Conde, or the great Prince of Orange—I 
forget which—said : “ that unmarried girls imagine husbands are always on 
duty ; unmilitary men that soldiers are always fighting.” 

An Order for Two.—The late Andrew Ducrow, the equestrian, invited his 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. T. P. C —, to visit the mausoleum which he had 
erected for the reception of himse!f and his family at Kensal-green. His visi- 
tors having expressed their satisfaction at its external beauties, and the conveni- 
ence of i's interior arrangements, Ducrow, kindly shaking his friend by the 
hand, exclaimed, in the fulness of his liberality—‘*‘ We!l, my dear fellow, you 
see there’s plenty of room; sx I shall be happy at any time to give a couple of 
places to you and Mrs. T. P.” This, in its way, ao offer of an order for /wo 
to the pit, was uot immediately accepted. 

The Louisville Scandard tells us, that Walker of ‘* Walker’s,”” whom every 
body knows, and whose singular aberrativns had lately atiracted the attention 
of his friends, took ar opportunity, last week, (being for the time free from o- 
servation.) to commit the last act, which by many had been apprehended: to 
terminate his existence—as a bachelor! and wa/k her (Mrs. Walker) off to Ciu- 
cinnati ! 

Walker has taken a bold step; but ‘so runs the world away.” A pleasant 
pace and plenty of toddlers. St. Louis Reveille. 

Humbug !—Until we saw it in the Boston Post we never supposed that the 
great Maelstrom wasa humbug Greene says: “‘ The great whirlpool on the 
coast of Norway, which has been so strongly * cracked up’ by geographers and 
voyagers, is pronounced by recent travellers to be a great ‘suckin !’” Pic. 

Sartors on Horsesace.— Avast there, Jack ?” cried the voice ; “ shorten 
sail and heave to; my craft must water.” “ Ay, ay,” was the laconic reponse ; 
and presently three sons of Neptune anda “ Jolly,” the former gentleman 
being able, under existing cireumstances, to claim very near relationship to 
the latter, accordingly “bore up,” and, their nags having taken in the requisile 
quantity of moisture, were again soon under weigh and out of si -ht, carry- 
ing every stitch of canvass, whilst my “caleche” quietly pursued its steady 
course, and crept along like an old lighter in the wake of some gallant fri- 
gates, the Jacob Faithful of the same, being, in this instance, the pedestrian 
calesero. A loud clattering of hoofs from the direction in which we were 
proceeding at once roused our attention, and suddenly a horse galloping ata 
fearful pace over the hard road, and without either rider or bridle, sbot past, 
and left me little doubt of the rapid promotion of one of these sons ol the 
ocean, who must thus unexpectedly have been converted into a “ field offi- 
cer.” My conjectures were soon Verified by seeing Jack with the bridle in 
one hand and swabbing his dripping and dust-begrimed countenance with 
the other, as he “ carried on” afier the chase, which was now hull down, 
and fast disappearing from his blood-shot eyes. “ Well, my lad, how’s this ? 
tumbled overboard, eh?” “ Ay, your honor,” gasped out the breathless tar ; 
“ that d—d wnye g was forging well ahead, when she’s suddenly taken 
as it were quite aback, brings up with a round turn, sends me flying over her 
figare head, and here I stand like a lubber, with this ere tow-line in my flip- 
per, whilst she just shows her starn, and then flies off like a squirt 0’ baccy- 
juice in a squall.” 

A letter from Rome, of the 26.h ult., says:—‘‘ The spacious’ galleries of 
the Barberini Palace, in which the numerous works of art belonging to Thor- 
waldsen were placed, and which were constantly open to the public, and to 
the study of artists, has been closed, and pui under seal, in virtue of author- 





ity from the testamentary exectttors of the deceased sculptor. The whole 
of the collection wil!, according to his last will, be sent to the Thorwaldsen 
Museum, at Copenhagen ; but, before their departure, in compliance with 
a clause in it, casts from all these works will be taken, and presented (o the 
Kings of Wartemburg and Bavaria, who honored the great artist with 
their esteem and friendship.” 

Two remarkably fine ostriches, saysa letter from Algiers, have been 
cau. htat Liban, and brought to Constantina. The Duke d’Aumale intends 
to send them to France. hese curious birds have been the cause of an an- 
fortunate accident. As they were being conducted across the square in 
front of the palace, throngh a crowd pressing to get a sight of them, a sap- 
per of the 2d of the line, presented some dates to the female captive. The 
voracious bird in its eagerness to take the proffered fruit, caughi two fingers 
of the man in its powerful beak, and tore them so dreadfully, that it was 
feared amputation would be inevitable. 


“The Marquess of Anglesey has lately had an accident by failing, from 
which, however, we are happy to announce that he is perfectly recovered, 
When wesee this gallant and chivalrous hero riding through our streets 
with the same noble bearing, and‘ witching the world” with the same 
“noble horsemanship” that has rendered him for many years the model of 
all would-be equestrians, we are apt to forget that he has lefi a leg at Water- 
loo, and it is oaly when an accident like the late one occurs that we remem- 
ber all we owe tothis preux Chevalier, “ sans peur et sans reproche. 

The Countess of Essex will open her mansion on the 23rd ot this month 
for private theatricals. Her Ladyship has been very successful in enlisting 
actors and actresses for her corps dramatique, and the performances will 
commence with * The Duchess of Cleves.” 

MarriMony.—The following curious advertisement lately a ys re 
the New Sporting Magazine ;—“A gentleman, residing in one of the princi- 
pil hunting counties, of middle age and sportsmanlike manner, is desirous 
of uniting himselfto a lady possessing a passion for field sports. Fortune 
or beauty are not the object of the advertiser—the former, if any, may be 
settled upon the lady; and as to the latter, though not an objection. it never- 
theless is nota primary object. Good humour, a small foot, and an easy 
seat vn horseback, are the principal qualifications required. As this is the 
advertisement of a fox, and nota fortune-hunter, it is hoped that no one will 
answer it out of idle curiosity.—P. S. None with red hair need apply.” 

A few days ago,the Dvchess of Sutherland lost a valuable pear) necklace 
getting out of her carriage, as she supposed, either at the Palace or at Lord 
Granville’s, in Bruton-street. Search was made and inquiries instituted, 
but a fortnight passed and no tidings were heard of the lost necklace. It so 
happened that a cnalheaver passing along Bruton Street picked up the valu- 
able bijou, and without being aware of its worth gave it to his sweetheart, 
who wore it as the gift of her beloved at a party which was aitended by the 
workman of an eminent jeweller. The necklace soon caught the eye ot 
the artist in jewellery, who bought it from the damsel for the large price of 
two pots of porter, and with the most praiseworthy honesty took i: to his em 
ployer, who returned it to its noble owner. It is needless to add that the work- 


man has been well rewarded, and the coal heaver had cause to rejoice at his 
trouvaille. Court Journal. 














OGLING A BUFFALO BULL. 

One of our fellow travellers, who sought the mountains for health, recrea- 
tion, and novelty, withvut any speculating aim whatever, was a plain, blunt, 
goed-humored and free-spoken man, by the name of Ogle, from somewhere 
in Illinois, if memory serves correctly. On the twenty-second of July, the 
day we reached Independence Rock, he was out far from camp, in company 
with our excellent little sargeou, Tilghman both of them always active and 
eager in search of game. They had encountered various stray groups of 
buffalo, succeeding admirably in scaring them, one after another, out of 
sig'it, when, late in the day, they were lucky enough to cripple a veteran 
bul) so badly, that they were enabled to follow and overtake him on their 
mules. Popping another ball ortwo into the old beast, he dropped, rolled 
his eyes, tossed his head angrily, and then lay still, apparently quie dead, 
while the victorious hunters jamped from their saddles, hobbled their mules, 
drew their knives, and prepared for the butcherihg, in great exultation. 
Li tle surgeon Tilghman, a passionate, and already accomplished, s'udent in 
anatomy, had conceived an intense desire to obtain and carry home with 
him, should he ever get back, the complete skull, horns and scalp of a buf- 
falo. Actuate | by this inclination, he now set to work, curiously examining 
the physiognomical aspect and phrenological presentation of his new sub- 
ject; during which, in enthusiastic forgetfulness, he seated himself upon 
the animal’s shoulder, leaning over between the horns, and enjoying in the 
fullest degree his new and fantastical ottoman. Ogle, more intent upon pro- 
curing meat, and returning to camp had sharpened his kaife, and now made 
a vigorous cut near the tail, to commence the operation of skinning. A 
violent shake of the old bull’s head, intimating, no doubt, his decided objec- 
tion to such familiarities, in an instant sent the little surgeon rolling five 
yards distant, and the way he then picked himself up and took to his pedal 
propellers, may be interesting to imagine; while Ogle, who was a stout, 
round-shouldered, and slow-motioned man, was suddenly seized with a nim- 
ble fit, that set him jumping over the sage-bushes, and getting out of the way 
with that entraordinary rate of speed, rendered classic in that famous epic 
of “ Dan Tucker.” 

Strange as it then appeared, and strange as it must now seem in reading, 
the mortally-wounded bull rose and ran a full half mile from the spot where 
it first fell, while Ogle and the surgeon, after recovering from their conster- 
nation, mounted their mules and followed the runaway game, with desperate 
determination not to be swindled out of their supper. The bull stopped, 
worn with weakness almost to the last gasp, and turned upon his pursuers. 


*In an instant two more balls were driven into the creature’s side, and, after 


moving a step or two, and glaring wildly around him, down he tumbled, 
headforemost as before. Surgeon Tilghman now thought proper to main- 
tain a respectable distance for a few moments, befure resuming his scientific 
examination of the animal’s skuil; but Ogle, who possessed as daring a 
spirit as ary man alive, and whose eye uneasily marked the sun plunging 
lower and lower, momenily, toward his fiery western couch, walked cau- 
liously but firmly upto the beast, and deliberately stuck his knife up to the 
handle into the region of its liver. What was the astonishment of the two 
amateur buffalo butchers when the tortured monster again tore the earth with 
its short horns, and struggled furiously to its feet! The surgeon was on his 
mule, and fifiy yards distant, in an instant. Ogle was not so lucky, for his 
mule was on the opposite side of the bull, while his rifle stood against a sage 
bush in another direction. To get possession of both was impossible, and he 
could only precipitately seize the gun and make off on foot with an expedi- 
tion at oncealarming and Judicrous. Ogle ran likea man about to dive into 
water for a swim, and as he straddled, and jumped over, and cut round the 
sage bushes, that grew thick and high all over the ground, turning quickly 
every moment to see if the bull was after him; tripping, stumbling, half- 
fatling, and stumbling again in desperate efforts to recover himself, his cum- 
brous form doubled up, straightened out again, twisted, wriggled, and bound- 
ed about in contsrtions so unchristian-like and inconceivable, that nothing 
like it may be mentioned, unless oue can imagine such a freak of modern 
improvement as Calvin Edson, manufactured into a stuut man by means of 
a blown up India. Rubber suit, and running a race with a whirlwind! | 

The bull dashed violently after Ogle for a few steps, but paused again, too 
weak to continue the chase. There is something most appealing and piteous 
in the slow turning of these huge creature’s heads from side to side, and the 
indescribable glare of their dark eye-balls, when struggling between death 
and impotent rage. Pain, misery, anger, wonder, blind fury and overwhelm- 
ing terror, seem tospeak in this mute denotement of parting life. Again 
and again will they rouse themselves from the approaches of death, and 
make new efforts at escape and revenge. This poor old bull suddenly dis- 
covered Ogle’s hat on asage bush, where he had left it, and, making a plunge, 
the animal drove one of his short horns right through it, so that waen he 
rose erect again, he had the hat sticking up-side-down upon his head. No- 
thing could have exceeded the absurd effect of this picture. A witness of 
the scene might have observed Dr. Tilghman in the distance, rolling from 
side to side upon his mule, in an ecstacy of laughter, while Ogle, having 
just paused from his flight, and turned, stood staring at the bull with a hat on, 
in most Tadicrous amazement. ; . 

“ Well, you may take my hat,” said Ogle, “ seeing as you've got i already, 
and seem to have no notion of dying. Lets , 

The next moment the bull fell forward, panting in agony, upon iis fore 
knees, staring still more wildly, and then slowly rolled over on its side with 
a long gurgling gasp, that, together with the stiffening out of his legs, told the 
work to be at length fairly over. 

Day was just sinking to a close, when the two successful sportsmen got to 
work in earnest with their knives sy the Warm carcass ; Ogle stripping off 
the skin to get at the meat, while the Doctor was sawing away at the under 
ja to get the tongue out, which later operation was render perplexingly 
difficult, on account of the beast having plunged his nose into a stubborn 
cluster of the everlasting “ artemisia,” as he fell. To cut a tongue out con- 
veniently and well, the head should be turned up, so as to rest upon its horns, 
bit in this case the old bull, as if bent upon giving his butchers as much trou- 
ble as possible, with malice prepense and aforethought, rammed his robos- 
cis tight into an abominable sage bush, so that the little Doctor bad to tug 
like a Trojan to turn the ponderous skull even a few inches, and get a chance 
with his knife at the throat. : 

Night lowered over our camp at Rocit Independence, and nobody could 
tell anything about Ogle or the Doctor. Signal guns were fired at dusk, at 
dark, at seven, eight, and nine o’clock, but still they did not appear, and it 
| Was near ten when the weary amateurs at length found camp, with a supply 


" « Ogling a Bull !” 
of fresh meat, and the Doctor’s laughable history «t " Oguing @ un 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 


From the “‘ Bemocratic Review” for June. 

There are & number of reasons why Sydney Smith, the man, his writings, 
and the cause he has served faithfully, should be known to American readers. 
In the first place, by way of preparatory appeal to all candid and generous 
minds, be has been popularly misunderstood, and where his name is known at 
all, it is known not as the generous assailant of false politics, evil social griev- 
ances; not as the protector of the oppressed, or the defender of the poor pri- 
soner; but as the last of a prejadiced and truth-perverting hand who have from 
days immemorial been periodically sent forth, emissaries from Europe to darken 
the fair fame of this country. Save by his Letters on the American Debts, Syd- 
ney Smith is known to very few. Yet this is hardly to be considered one of his 
serious writings ; it is an admirable squib, a splendid exhibition of his satirical 
fence and attack, it is a cutting retort which, if it were not temporary in its ap- 
plication, if we did not feel it to be a jest of the momeat, good only till the debts 
are paid would indeed be withering. But it cannot be fastened upon the na- 
tion, and only for a short time upon a small part of it. Letting it pass for 
whatever it is worth, it is only a tithe of what the writer has said of America, 
and said, too, as we shall presently see, ina very different spirit, and but a tithe 
of a tithe of the various nature of the man displayed through a long career in 
the greatest variety of practical beneficence. Not for a moment is Sydney 
Smith to be confounded with the rabble herd of tourists. They have nothing 
in common with him. Why, Sydney Smith is the old protector of the country, 
in the Edmburgh Review, from these very assailants. 

To dispose entirely of this matter of the American debts at the outset, as 
we have only a bystander's perception of the satire as New Yorkers, and have 
no fears for the ultimate honor of the country any way, and more especially as 
the Reverend Sydney Smith has paid handsomely for his jests by the premature 
sale of his bonds, we are quite well disposed to let him have his fan undimi- 
nished, provided always he adheres to his resolatiun, ‘as soon as the last 
farthing is paid to the last creditor, of appearing at the bar of the Pennsylva- 
nian Senate in the plumeopicean robe of American controversy. Each con- 
script Jonathan shall trickle over me a few drops of tar, and help to decorate 
me with those penal plumes in which the vanquished reasoner of the transat- 
jantic world does homage to the physical superiority of his opponent.” The 
day is fast hastening, Reverend Sydney, towards this thy purgation, in which 
thou must make atonement in Dantean penance, clad as a harpy for the foulness 
of thy attacks upon the ‘ drab-colored men of Pennsylvania.” 

But it is for the cause of humanity and progress that Sydney Smith has 
served, that his writings commend themselves to the respect aud affection of 
American readers. He has done eminent services in behalf of truth, and is still 
in the field her active champion. Though more than a sexagenarian, his wri- 
tings have no taint of his years. He has that charm against a superannuated 
life—which it has been the main object of his pen to convey to the world—it is 
the love of knowledge and the pursuit of truth. With these he possesses the 
true fountain of youth, “a heart that renews ewifter than blood decays.” The 
vitality of the man iz wonderful. He affords an instance of a bright and vigor- 
ous age that would have charmed Cicero into giving hima place beside Scipio 
and Lziius. His later writings have more freedom and sprightliness even than 
his earlier ones, which is perhaps easily accounted for when we cousider the 
knowledge and experience upon which wit relies for its materials, and that 
even many ordinarily dull men are stung by disappointment, or ripened by the 
lessons, the oft-repeated leasuns, of mavy years, into at least the lower forms of 
wit, causticity, and prudential dogmatism. 

He has been identified with the great measures of Reform which have become 
the law of Great Britain in his time, and a great share of the good the Edia- 
burgh Review has done the world belongs to him. ‘* To appreciate the value 
of the Edinburgh Review,” says he in the Preface to his collected works, “ the 
state of England at the period when that journal began should be had in remem- 
brance. The Catholics were not emancipated—the Corporation and Test Acis 
were oorepealed—the Game Laws were horribly oppressive—Stcel Traps aud 
Spring-guns were set all over the country— Prisoners tried for their lives could 
have no Counsel—Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily upon 
mankind—Libel was punished by the most cruel and vindictive imprisonments 
—the principles of Political Economy were little understood—the Law of Debt 
and of Conspiracy were upon the worst possible footing—the enormous wick- 
edness of the Slave Trade was tolerated—a thousand evils were in existence, 
which thetalents of good and able men have since lessened or removed ; and 
these effects have not been a little assisted by the honest boldness of the 
oberg Review.” In all these things Sydney Smith and the Ediaburgh 

eview are synonymous, and we may add to the list his Anti-Corn-Law agita- 
tion. In 1802, at the very commencement of the Review, he wrote—“ The 
question of the Corn Trade has divided society into two parts—those who have 
any talents for reasoning and those who have not’’—and he has been scoring 
the witticism on the backs of his opponents ever since. He was one of the first 
to welcome Woman (English Woman) into the ranks of literature and art io 
an eloquent article on Female Education which appeared in 1810. His Peter 
Plymley letters in defence of Catholic Emancipstion will survive with the ne- 
ver-dying principles of toleration he advocated ir that great measure. All 
forms of religious and social tyranny, alike proceeding from the Establishment 
or Dissenters; from a tory administration ; from government or from indivi- 
duals ; have met a poignant rebuke from his pen. He has not aimed alone at 
a high quarry for fame or repuiation, but has taken up the cause of the helpless 

and neglected Among questions of State in his writings may be found papers 
in behalf of Chimney Sweepers, and even a word for Poachers. 

Such have been thé employments of a man of whom we shall now give @ 
short biographical account, some selections from his writings, and a slight ana- 
lysis of the peculiarities which have made those writings so acceptable. 

According to an article in Fraser's Magazine, Sydney Smith was born in 
1768 He was educated at Eton, and tock his degree at Oxford, where he ac- 
quired the right to make all the jokes he has made about Greek and Latin 
verses, Molic Redcuplications and the exc!usiveness(in England,) of a classi- 
cal educativn. In 1794 be entered the church, and subsequently became junior 
preacher to Alison (the author of the work on Taste) in a smal! Episcopalian 
chapel in Edinburgh. He became a member of the Speculative Society with 
Brougham and Macintosh, and projected the Edinburgh Review. We find him 
afterwards in London a fashionable preacher at the Foundling Hospital, and his 
sermons of this period, which have been published, sustain bis reputation. Fra- 
ser, a few years since, described him as * Rector of Combeflory ic the county 
of Devon, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; residing, however 
in fact, at No 39 Coarles-street, Berkeley Square, and there habitually exer, 
cising himself in inditing letters to Lord John Russell, Thomas Barnes, Esq , 
and other mea in place and authority, of and concerning the right honorable 
and right reverend Charles James, Lord Bishop of London, the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker, of Kensington, in the said diocess, and divers other topics 
and persoas, as to which and whom the said Sydney agrees in the main with 
the said Lord John, and differs in the main from the said Tnomas Barnes.’’— 
This, with a slight change uf topies, is, we believe, yet his positioa. Tne Bi- 
shop of London and the Ecclesiastical Commission have given place to Sir 
Robert Peel and the Corn Laws. Sydney Smith is Sydney Samiti still, the 
legitimate descendant of Eachard and Swift, and the wittiest man in England. 

He has bimself given the following account of the est:»!ishment of the Edin- 
burgh Review :— 

“ When first I went into the Church, I kad a curacy in the middle of Salis- 
bury Piaia. The Squire of the Parish took a fancy to me, and requested me 
to go with his son to reside ut the University of Weimar; before we could get 
there Germany became the seat of war, and in stress of politics we put into 
Edinburgh, where I remained five years. The principles of the French Revo- 
lution were then fully afloat, and it is impossible to conceive a more violent and 
agitated state of society. Among the first persons with whom I became ac- 
quainted were, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Murray (late Lord Advocate for Scotland), 
and Lord Brougham; ail of them maintaining opinions upon political subjects 
a little too Irberal for the dynasty of Dundas, then exercising supreme power 
over the northern division of the island. 

‘One day we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story or flat in Buc- 
cleugh-place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jetivey. I proposed that 
we should set up a Review; this was acceded to with ac:'amation. I was ap- 
pointed Editor, and remained long enough in Ejdiaburgh '» edit the first number 
of the Edinburgh Review. The mottw I proposed for the Review was, 

“*Tenui musam meditamur avena.”’ 

. “* We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.’ 
eaing st a te the truth to be admitted, and so we took our present grave 

ee mn * ius Syrus, of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever read a sin- 
Bile s . SI ag what has since turned out to be a very important and 
parE a | per Besenen nantes it fell into the stronger hands of Lord 
soetame ft La - » and reached the highest point of popularity and 

rom Eugland many articles which I have been foolish 
eg onsen and publish with some other tracts written by me.” 
will a Pepe tpn nts Say foolish,” and in nowise to be repented of, we 
e are first attracted to those relating to Ameri : j 

of early travellers in this country, on Fam oesk 3 eb a - tie ace 
gleaned, and spon whom and their narratives various edudiinahabien, a etre 
‘twill hardly be credited by those who have taken occasion to ans tg) gory 
'@tt for spending a couple of days with the author of the Letters on the Ameri- 











“ There are a miserable set of persons in Engiand who are dread{uily afraid 
of America end everything American—whose great delight is to see that coun- 
try ridiculed aad villifed—and who appear to imagine that al! the abuses which 
exist in this country acquire additiona! vigor and chance of duration from every 
book of Travels which pours forth its venom and falsehood on the United 
States. We shall from time to time call the attention of the public to this sub- 
ject, not from any party spirit, but because we love truth, and praise excellence 
wherever we findit; and because we think the example of America will, io 
many instances, tend to open the eyes of Englishmen to their true interests.” 
Sydacy Smith has exhibited many of the benefits of America to the world, 
the economy of her goverument, the simplicity of her courts of law, her reli- 
gious toleration, the absence of restrictions ow tradesmen ; but, alas! he could 
find in 1820 no American literature, and wrote that much-quoted phrase, ‘‘ Who 
reads an American book?” It was coupled with some other interrogatories af- 
ter the fashion of Englishmen, which time has fully answered. Indeed, some 
of these answers, as to the demand for statesmen and political economy, have 
— thmselves into qaestions which have yet to be answered by the other 
side. 

We must confess that we do not care to enter into the defence of this mat- 
ter especially in literature, where we fear the result of such limited discussion 
as we could afford at this time would be uprofitable, Not that the question, 
“‘ Who reads an American book ?” could not be satisfactorily enough answered 

at least for all newspaper purposes of glorification and something more, but 

that the true American literature being yet in its infancy, so much would appear 
to the reader to be taken for granted, so much necessarily anticipated, there 

would be so much more philosophizing than statistics, that we forbear the dis- 
cussion. The question of an American literature, in the right sense of the 
word, is one of great possibilities (potentialities, Dr. Johnson would have said), 
of some probability, but of few facts. There was abundant playfulness in 
Sydney Smith on this question, as on all others, and he did amuse himself 
with Joel Barlow and ‘a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some poems, and his bap- 
tismal name was Timothy.”’ The public, we believe, are pretty well satisfied 
on the poetical merits of these authors, and are sufficiently content if the levia- 
than of wit must have a tub to sport with—*o throw over to him Joel and Ti- 
mothy. Sydney sums up his view of the matter thus :— 

‘* Why should the Americans write books, when a six weeks’ passage brings 
them ir their own tongue, our sense, science and genius in bales and hogsheads ! 
Prairies, steamboats, grist-mills, are their natural objects for centuries to come. 
Then, when they have got to the Pacific Ocean—epic poems, plays, pleasures 
of memory, and all the elegant gratificatiuns of an ancient people who have 
tamed the wild earth, and sat down to amuse themselves.” 

If this be so, hurry on, ye mighty nation ; conquer Oregon, and hasten the 
time when we may writ- something of all this out leisurely in literature. But, 
remember this—Homer never waited for the glories of Athens. 

Sydney Smith’s advice to Jonathan on taxation is more conclusive, and as ‘t 
has (besides being a capital thing) been always passed round as Lord Brough- 
am’s, we quote it entire :— 

* We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences of being 
too fond of glory ;—Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, or 
covers the back, or is pleced under the foot; taxes upon everything which it 
is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste; taxes upon warmth, light, and lo- 
comotion ; taxes on everything on earth, and the waters under the earth; on 
everything that comes from abroad, or is grown at home ; taxes on the raw ma- 
terial; taxes on every fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man; 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug that restores 
him to health; on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope which 
hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s sa!t, and the rich man’s spice; on the 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride ; at bed or board, couchant 
or levant, we must pay. Tne schoo!-bov whips his taxed top; the beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road; and the 
dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, which has paid 7 per cent., into a 
spoon that has paid 15 per cent., flings himself back into his chintz bed, which 
has paid 22 per cent., and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a 
license of a hundred pounds fur the privilege of pitting him to death. His 
whole property is then immediate'y tax:d from 2 to LO percent. Besides the 
probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel ; his virtues are 
handed down to posterity on taxed marble ; and he is then gathered to his fathers 
—to be taxed no more ”’ 

The essay on Female Education, whicl? we have alluded to, is worth many 
volumes which have been written on that, at present, fashionable theme It is 
full of passages applicable to the practical conduct of life. One eet of silly ob- 
jections after another are refuted with our author’s accustomed force of wit 
and logic, till, at last, he comes to the contemplation of old age, his style as- 
sumes a high moral tone, in such classic passages as this :— 

“One of the most agreeable consequences of knowledge is the respect and 
importance which it communicates to old age. Men rise in character often as 
they increase in years; they are venerable from what they have acquired, and 
pleasing from what they canimpart. If they outlive their faculties, the mere 
frame itself is respected for what it once contained ; but women (such is their un- 
fortunate style of education) hazard everything upon one cast of the die; when 
youth is gone, all is gone. No human creature gives his admiration for nothing : 
either the eye must be charmed, or the understanding mnust be gratified. A 
woman must talk wisely, or look well Every human being must put up with 
the coldest civility who has neither the charms of youth, nor the wisdom of 
age. Neither is there the slightest commiseration for decayed accomplish- 
ments; no man mourns over the fragments of a dancer, or drops a tear on the 
relics of musical skill. They are fluwers destined to perish ; but the decay of 
great talents is always the subject of solemn pity: and even when their last 
memorial is over, their ruins and vestiges are regarded with pious affection.” 

The paper on “ Proceedings of the Society forthe Suppression of Vice” is 
a very honorable specimen of the penetration, good sense, and watchful philan- 
thropy of Sydney Smith. In these days of voluntary associations—in this 
country, where, under cover of the general freedom, such societies are of rapid 
growth, with all their evils of self-righteousness, proscription, and irresponsible 
power, the lesson may be worth repeating. I: thus happens that the liberties 
of the citizen may be infringed upon in a hundred tyrannical ways and that the 
known laws of the state, which, as a good man, he is ready to obey, are but 
part of the restrictions under which he lives. Such associations are direct in- 
terferences with the laws. They either do more than the law, and are hence 
unauthorized and tyrannical; do less, and are of no importance at all; or they 
take the matter out of the hands of the authorities, and thus weaken our respect 





— 





for law, and remove its obligations by discharging its duties. Such, at least, 
are the views of Sydney Smith. 
* * ” * * * 

Peter Plymley’s Letters will be remembered by Irishmen along with the 
Drapier’s letters of the immortal Swift. Never was the history of a bad cause 
more eloquently written than this of the protracted opposition to Catholic 
emancipation by Sydney Smith in these celebrated letters. They were pub- 
lished anonymously, and reached the very large sale of twenty thousand copies. 
A few years since, a single copy was tu be purchased only by pounds, where it 
at first cost shillings. They purported to be written oy Peter Plymley, to his 
brother Abraham, a parson living in the country, and under the plea of enlight- 
ening the mind of this innocent parochial personage, they contained a brilliant 
commentary on the administration of the day, and the pet arguments and preju- 
dices of their fellow conservatives. Tne * fears of the brave and follies of the 
wise’ were never more pitilessly uncovered. With fact, whim, earnestness, 
reasoning, he pressed the cause of emancipation in every conceivable form, anp 
where liberality failed, he appealed to patriotism, for Bonaparte was then the 
terror of England, and [rishmen and Catholics were wanting to defend her bor- 
ders. The next edition should be accompanied by notes. Much of the pecu- 
liar spirit, of the local and personal satire, which gave the letters their popu- 
larity, is already lost to the new generation of readers. Enough of general in- 
terest, of universal truth, will remain to hand the work down among the Eng- 
lish classics. Here, tor instance, is a fallacy that has outlived Mr. Perceval 
and will probably survive the Duke of Wellington. It is an exhibition of the 
fallacy ‘of what is called a vigorous administration. 

‘‘T cannot deseride the horror and disgust which I felt at hearing Mr. Perce- 
val call upon the then ministry for measures of vigor in Ireland. If § lived at 
Hampstead upon stewed meats and claret ; If I walxed to church every Sun- 
day before eleven young gentlemen of my own begetting, with their faces 
washed, and their hair pleasingly combed; if the Almighty had blessed me 
with every earthly comfort, how awfully would I pause before I sent forth the 
flame and the sword over the cabins of the poor, brave, generous, open-hearted 





peasants of Ireland! How easy it is tg shed human blood—how easy it is to 
persuade ourselves that it is our duty to do s»—and that the decision has cost 
us @ severe struggle—how much in all ages have wounds and shrieks and tears 
been the cheap and vulgar resources of the rulers of maskind—how difficul 
and how noble it is to govern in kindness, and to found an empire upon the 
everlasting basis of justice and affection! But what do men call vigor? Tu 
‘et loose hussars and to bring up artillery, to govern with lighted matches, and 
to cut, and push, and prime—I call this, not vigor, but the sloth of cruelty and 
ignorance. The vigor I love, consists in finding out wherein subjects are ag- 
grieved, in relieving them, in studying the temper?and genius of a people, in 
consulting their prejudices, in selecting proper persons to lead and manage 
‘hem, in the laborious, watchful, and difficult task of increasing public happi- 
aves by allaying each particular discontent. In this way Hoche pacified La 
Veudee—and in this way only will Ireland ever be subdued. But this, in the 
eyes of Mr: Perceval, is imbecility and meanness: houses are not broken open 





can Debts that one of these articles opens as follows :— | 


—women are not insulted—the people seem ail to be happy ; they are not rode 
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over by horses, and cut by whips. Do you call this vigor? Is this cove. 
ment?” 18 £OVern. 
Ir shmen are still told of their impudence in asking for “ more” reform 

> F : *) an 
are frequently upbraided when they demand an improvement in legislation wy; 
their ingratitude for Catholic Emancipation. Whose fault is this ? - 

‘“* What amuses me most js, to hear of the indulgences which the Catholj 
have received, and their exorbitance in not being satisfied with those ae 
gences: now, if you complain to me that a man is obtrusive, and shameless ,, 
hts requests, and that it is impossible to bring him'to reason, [ must first of i 
hear the whole of your conduct towards him ; for you may have taken from hi 
so much in the first instance, that, in spite of a long series of restitution, q y ° 
latitude for petition may still remain behind. lth 

* There is a village (no matter where) in which the inhabitants, on one d 
in the year, sit down to a dinner prepared at the common expense : by an 4 
traordinary pi ce of tyranny (which Lord Hawkesbury would call the ibd, 
of the village ancestors), the inhabitants of three of the streets, about a nt 
dred years ago, seized upon the inhabitants of the fourth street, bound ihe, 
hand and foot, laid them upon their backs, and compelled them to |ook he 
while the rest were s'uffing themselves with beef and beer: the next year the 
‘ 4 » he 
inhabitants of the persecuted street (though they had contributed an equal 
quota of the expense) were treated precisely in the same manner. The tyra, 
ny grew into a custom ; and (as the manper of our nature is) it was considered 
as the most sacred of all duties to keep these poor fellows without their annual 
dinner: the village was so tenacious of this practice, that nothing could inducg 
them to resign it; every enemy to it was looked upon as a disbeliever jn Dj. 
vine Providence, and any nefarious churchwarden who wished to succeed in 
his election had nothing to do but to-represent his antagonist as an abolition. 
ist, in order to frustrate his ambition, endanger his life, and throw the y llage 
into a state of the most dreadful commotion. By degrees, however, the ob. 
noxious street grew to be so well peopled, and its inhabitants so firmly united 
that their oppressors, more afraid of injustice, were more disposed to be just. 
At the next dinner they are unbound, the yeer after allowed (o sit upright, then 
a bit of bread and a glass of water; till at last, after a long series of conces. 
sions, they are emboldened to ask, in pretty plain terms, that they may be al. 
lowed to sit down at the bottom of the table, and fill their bellies as well as 
the rest. Forthwith a general cry of shame and scandal: ‘Ten years ago 
were you not laid upon your backs? Don’t you remember what a great thing 
you thought it toget a piece of bread! How thankful you were for cheese. 
parings! Have you forgotten that memorable zra, when the lord of the manor 
interfered tu obtain for you a slice of the public pudding? And now, with ay 
audacity only equalled by your ingratitude, yon have the impudence to ask {or 
knives and forks, and to request, in terms too plain to be misiaken, that you 
may sit down to table with the rest, and be indulged even with bee! and heer: 
there are not more than half a dozen dishes which we have reserved for our. 
selves ; the rest has been thrown open to you in the utmost profusion; you 
have potatoes, and carrots, suet dumplings, sops in the pan, and delicious 
toast and water, in iacredible quantities. Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and veal 
are ours; and if you were not the most restless and dissatisfied of human be. 
ings, you would never think of aspiring to enjoy them.’ 

“Ts not this, my dainty Abraham, the very nonsense and the very insult 
which is talked to and practised upon the Catholics? You are surprised that 
men who have tasted of partial justice should ask for perfect justice ; that he 
who has been robbed of coat and cloak will not be contented with the restitu- 
ton of one of his garments. He would bea very lazy blockhead if he were 
conter.t, and I (who, thongh an inhabitant of the village, have preserved, thauk 
God, some sense of jostice), most earnestly counsel these half-fed claimants 
to persevere in their just demands, till they are admitted to a more complete 
share of a dinner for which they pay as much as the others; and if they seea 
little attenuated lawyer squabbling at the head of their opponents, Jet them 
desire him to empty his pockets, and to pull out all the pieces of duck, fowl, 
and pudding, which he has filched from the public feast, to carry home to his 
wife and children.” 

Was ever a reductio ad absurdum more precipitous, more inevitable than 
this? 

‘‘ What is it possible to say to such a man as the Gentleman of Hampstead, 
who really believes it feasible to convert the four million Irish Catholics to 
the Protestant religion, and considers this as the best remedy for the disturbed 
state of Ireland? It is not possible to answer such a man with arguments; 
we must come out against him with beads, and a cowl, and push him intoa 
hermitage. It is really such trash, that it is an abuse of the privilege of rea- 
soning to reply to it. Such a project is well worthy the statesman who 
would bring the French to reason by keeping them without rhubarb, and exhi- 
bit to mank:nd the awful spectacle of a nation deprived of neutral sal's, This 

is not the dream of a wild apothecary indulging in bis own opium; this is not 
the distempered fancy of a pounder of drugs, delirious from smaiivess of pro- 
fits: but it is the sober, deliberate, and systematic scheme of a man \o whom 
the public safety is entrusted, and whose appointment is considered by many 
as a masterpiece of political sagacity. What a sublime thought, that no 
purge can now be taken between the Weser and the Garonne ; that the bust- 
ling pestle is still, the canorous mortar mute, and the bowels of maukind lock- 
ed up for fourteen degrees of latitude! When, I should be curious to know, 
were all the powers of crudity and flatulence fully exp!ained to his Majrsty’s 
Ministers? At what period was this great plan of conquest and constipation 
fully developed? In whose mind was the idea of destroying the pride and the 
plasters of France first engendered? Wiauthout castor oil they might, for 
some months, to be sure, have carried on a lingering war; but can they do 
without bark? Will the people live under a government where antimouial 
powders cannot be procured? Will they bear the loss of mercury? ‘ There's 
the rub.” Depend upon it, the absence of the materia medica wil! soon bring 
them to their senses, and the cry of Bourbon and bolus burst forth from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean.” 

The argumentum ad Aominem was never more satisfactorily applied than to 
the Dissenters in the following passage :— 

“lt admit that there is avast luxury in selecting a particular set of Chris 
tians, and in worrying them asa boy worries a puppy dog; it is an amuse 
ment in which ali the young English are brought up from their earliest days. 
I like the idea of saying to men who use a different hassock from me, tial 
till they change their hassock, they shall never be Colonels, Aldermen, or Pat- 
lament-men, While I am gratifying my personal insolence respecting rell- 
gious forms, I fondle myself into an idea that I am religious, and that | am 
doing my duty in the most exemplary (as I certainly am in the most easy) way. 
But then, my good Abraham, this sport, admirable as it is, is become, with re 
spect to the Catholics, a little dangerous ; and if we are not extremely care: 
ful in taking the amusement, we shall tumble into the holy water and de 
drowned. As it seems necessary ‘to your idea of an established Church to 
have somebody to worry and torment, suppose we were to select for this pul 
pose William Wilberforce, Esq., and the patent Christians of Clapham. We 
shall by this expedient enjoy the same opportunity for cruelty and injustice, 
without being exposed to the same risks : we will compe! them to abjure vita 
clergymen by a public test, to deny that the said William W)lverforce bas any 
power of working miracles, touching for barrenness or any other infirmity, o 
that he is endowed with any preternatural gift whatever. We wil! swear (hem 
to the doctrine of good works, compel them to preach common sense, and \0 
heer it; to frequent Bishups, Deans, and other high Churchmen ; and to ap- 
pear (once in the quarter at the least) at some melodrame, opera, pantomime, 
or other light scenical representation ; in short, we will gratify the love of in- 
solence and power: we will enjoy the old orthodox sport of witnessing the !a 
potent anger of men compelled to submit to civil degradation, or (o sacrifice 
their notions of truth to ours. And all this we may do without the slightes! 
risk, because their numbers are (as yet) not very considerable. Cruelty a 
injustice must, of course, exist ; but why connect them with danger! Why 
torture a bull-dog, when you can get a frog vrarabbit? I am sure my pro- 
posal will meet with the most auiversal approbation. Do not be apprehensiv® 
of any opposition from ministers. If it is a ease of hatred, we are sure ("8 
one man will defend it by the Gospel ; if it abridges human freedom, we k00" 
that another will find precedents for it in the Revolution.” 

Everything turns to wit in Sydney Smith. A criticism is always 4 W'"'" 
cism, a fact a jest, an argument a piece of raillery. His facts and figures 
provocative of laughter, in his hands as those of Cruikshank, who can exis 
fun from a round of beef, a lord mayor, or a cabbage. ‘ Jon Bull isa matic! 
of fact man in his charities,” would be a simple statement, and such as mos 
writers would employ, in a grave review when speaking of the subject. No 
so, Sydaey Smith, whose mind revels over that fat, fond, and foolish :mpers” 
nation of rational character, and never ean beheld him, without dramatiziog 
him. Hear him! and listea to a delightful example of humor superadded a 
his stores of wit. Mark how he generalizes and particularizes, how he wf 
up his meaning and unfolds it again, how subtly he creeps and winds bis ""! 
to a climax! 

‘The English are a calm reflecting people; they will give time and 
when they are convinced; but they love dates, names, and certificates. 
midst of the most heart-rending narratives, Bull requires the day of the mont, 
the year of our Lord, the name of the parish, and the countersign of three OF 
four respectable householders, After these affecting circumstances, he °° we 
longer hold out ; but gives way to the kindaess of his nature—poifs, viudde 
and subscribes !” J 
Again, who would expect pleasaatry in a treatise on prisons, look for )¥"* 
in Blackstone, or wit in Beccaria? Yet Sydney Smith can write 4 facetious 
law book which would still be as wise as the best, and as good autho:\') ‘ 
the bench. But who would anticipate such a clencher as this on prison diet 
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« The most vulnerable part of a thief is his belly ; and there is nothing he 
feels more bitterly ia confinement than a long course of water-gruel and flour- 
piddings. [tis a mere mockery of punishment to say, that such a man siiall 
-oend his money in luxurious viands,and sit down to dinners with fetters on 
ris feet, and fried pork in his stomach.” 

“Iq his Letters on the lucking of railway carriage doors, after the Versailles 
.ccident, be thus brings the case home to the * authorities.’ 

“ Toe first person of rank who is killed will pat everything in order, and 
roluce acode of the most carefal rales. [ hope it will oot be one of the 
eoch of bishops, but should n be so destined, let the present bishop, the un- 

ig Latimer, remember that however pain‘ul gradual concoction by fire 
may oe, bis dea’h will produce unspeakable benefit to the public. Leven Sodor 

id Man will be better than nothing.” ; 

Sir Robert Peel gave our Reverend reformer a fillip for this in Par'iament, 
.nd was thus pleasantly tickled in reply : 

« 4 cruel attack opon me, Sir Robert, to attribute all my interference with 
ese urbiteary proceed ngs of railroads to personal fear. Nothing can be more 
vograteful and unkind. I thougat only of you and for you, a8 many whig gen- 
-lemen will bear me testimony, who rebuked me for my aoxiety. I said to 
oyself and ‘o them, ‘our lovely and intrepid minister may be overthrown on 
che rail. The locked door may be uppermost. He wi!! kick and call on the 
Speaker and the Sergeant-at Arms in vain. Nothing will remain of ali his 
rraces, his flexibility, his fascinating facetious foo, his social warmth ; nothing 
of his flow of soul, ef his dear heavy pleasantry, of his *prevailing skill to im- 
part disorderly wishes tothe purest heart. Nothing will remain of it at all, 
put a heap of ashes for the parish chureh of Tamworth. He perishes at the 
moment he is becoming as powerful in the drawing-room at Court, as in the 
House of Par iament, at the moment when Hullab (not without hopes of ulti- 
mate success) is teaching him to sing and Meinotte to dance.” 


Ww 


Horne, in the New Spicit of the Age, complains of this as indecent ievity. 
is not s» with Sydoey Smith, who, like Fuller, may be pardoned for jesting 


yo grave matters. It is his manner, his way, his shortest and best way to the 
Cone style of Sydney Smith is always clear and perspicuous, as simple, keen, 
ind bright, as a polished, sharpened blade. It shares this peculiarity of witty 
vriters with the best specimens of Voltaire, Swift, and Cobbett. Wit always 
axes the shortest road to its end; it is never diffuse or circumlocutory like hu- 
mor, which delights to swathe its subject in as many coverings as it can get 
in, like the old grave-diggers of the stage in Hamlet with their multitudinous 
creat coats. Wit cares nothing for this superfluity, this warmth of coloring, 
his lingering over a happy thought and steeping it in the rich beams of a ge- 
ial temperament. Wit is the cold icy executioner, the “short sword” of 
ith, and is merciful and compassionate only at a coup de grace 

[t is difficult to define the subt!e essence of wit, but it is a difficalty which 
Barrow has admirably solved in his celebrated analytic passage :— 

‘‘ Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in seasonable appli 
cation of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale ; sometimes it playeth 

, words and phrases, taking advantage, fram the ambiguity of their sense, or 
the affinity of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of luminous ex- 

ression ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude ; sometimes it is lodged 

1a sly question; in asmart answer; ina quirkish reason ; in a shrewd imite- 
tion; in cunningly diverting or ceverly retorting an objection; sometimes it is 
couched in a boli scheme of speech; in a tart irony; in a lusty hyperbole; 
in a startling metaphor; in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in 
acute nonsense: sometimes a scenical representation of persons or things, a 
counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it ; sometimes an af- 
fected simplicity; sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth it being; 
sometimes it riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange; sometimes 
from a crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose; often it consisteth in 
»ne knows not what, and spriggeth up we can hardly tell how.” 

A college lecturer might take this description as his text and multiply ex- 
amples out of the writings of Sydney Smith. ‘The pat allusion to a known 
story’? would call up the celebrated anecdote of Mrs. Partington in the Reform 
speech at Taunton, which is reported after this fashion. 

‘I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop the 
progress of reform, reminds me very forcibly of the great sturm of Sidmouth, 
and of the conduct of the exce!lent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the 
winter of 1824, there set in a great flood upon that town,—the tide rose to an 
incredible height, the waves rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened with destruc:ion. In the midst of this sublime and terrible storm, 
Dame Partington, who lived upou the beach, was seen at the door of her house 
with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vi- 
gorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. 
Partington’s spirit was up; but I need not tell you that the contest was une- 
jual. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was excelient at a 
slop, or a puddle, but she should not have meddled withatempest. Gentle- 
med, be at your ease—be quiet and steady. You will beat Mrs, Partington.” 

For ‘forging an apposite tale,”’ nothing can be better than the story of a 
‘ village” we have given illustrative of the very peculiar Irish impudence, un- 
less it be the fable from Pilpay, recited for the benefit of General Green. For 
‘affinity of sound aad words and pbrases,” Sydney Smith will condescend to 
anything but a pun, while his style will bear him upwards as readily “ina 
dress of luminous expression.” For “a counterfeit speech,” there is ‘* Noo- 
die’s wisdom of our ancestors’ oration,” which is a picture in little of the elo- 
quence and argument of the Tory side of parliament for many generations. 
While, after exhausting these and the uther special instances, enough is left 
for the last division of Barrow to perplex the most analytic mind. We should 
not, however, forget our author’s favorite weapon, the reductio ad absurdum. 
Here are three instances, and there is another admirable one in one of the 
Railway letters to Sir Robert Peel. The first is an answer to the old sophism 
that an educated woman will neglect her children. 

‘Can anything, forexampie, be more perfectly absurd than to suppose that 
the care and perpetual solicitude which a mother feels for her children, de- 
pends upon her ignorance of Greek and Mathematics ; and that she would de- 
sert an infant for a quadratic equation? We seem to imagine taat we can break 
in pieces the solemn institution of nature, by the little laws of a boarding- 
school ; and that the existence of the human race depends upon teaching wo- 
men a little more ora little less; that Cimmerisan ignorance can aid parental 
affection, or the circle of arts and sciences produce its destruction.” 

The second is a paragraph on the severity of law, in an article on ‘‘ man- 
traps end spring guns.” ; 

“It is expected, by some persons, that the severe operation of these engines 
will pat an end to the trade of a poacher. This has always been predicated 
of every fresh operation of severity, that it was to put an end to poaching. But 
if ghis argument is good for one thing, it is good for another. Let the first pick- 
pocket who is taken be hung alive by the ribs, and let him be a fortnight in 
wasting to death. Let us seize a little grammar boy, who is robbing orchards, 
tie his arms and legs, throw over him a delicate pulf-paste, and bake him in a 
bun-pan in an oven. If poaching can be extirpated by intensity of punishment, 
why not all othercrimes? If racks and gibbets and tenter-books are the best 
method of briaging back the golden age, why do we refrain from 60 easy a re- 
ceipt fur abolishing every species of wickedness! The best way of answering 
a bad argument 1s not to stop it, but to let it go on in its course till it leaps 
over the boundaries of common sense. There isa little book called Beccuria on 
Crimes and Punishments, which we strongly recommend to the attention of 
Mr. Justice Best. He who has not read it, 1s neither fit to make laws, nor to 
administer them when made.” : 

The third is the playful rejoinder to Mr. John Siyles, immortal defier of ri- 
dicule. 

‘‘We are a good deal amused, indeed, with the extreme disrelish which Mr. 
Joba Styles exhibits to the humor and pleasantry with which he admits the 
Methodists to have been attacked ; but Mr. John Styles should remember, that 
it is not the practice with destroyers of vermis to allow the little victims a veto 
upon the weapons used against them. If this were otherwise, we should have 
one set of vermin banishing smail-tooth combs ; another protesting against 
mouse-traps; a third prohibiting the finger and thamb; a fourth exclaiming 
against the intolerable infamy of using soap and water. It is impossible ,how- 
ever, to listen to such pleas. They must all be caught, killed and cracked, in 
the manner, and by the instruments which are found most cfficacious to their 
destruction; and the more they cry out, the greater plaialy is the skill used 
against them. We are convinced a little laughter will do them more harm than 
all the argaments in the world. Such men as the author hefore us cannot un- 
derstand when they are out-argued; but he bas given us a specimen, from his 
uritability, that he fully comprehends when he has become the object of es 
versal contempt and derision. We agree with him, that ridicule is uot exactly 
the weapoa to be used in matters of religion; but the use of it is excusable, 
= there is no other which ee oe oe concen le pe Rtn OSE 

e have yet a few paragraphs which we cannot w! ; 
and, in seinging forward which, we will follow the example of Charles Lamb, 
in his sketeh of Fuller, which, after a few sentences, he pursues by a string of 
witty sentences from that most intelligent of all divines, without further com- 
ment. These, be it observed, are not fragments, but essays—epigrams per 
fectly complete in themeelves. 

“ ANTEDILUVIAN AUTHORSHIP. fad 

“ There are occasionally, in Philopatris, a great vigor of style, and felicity 
of expression. His of classical learning is quite u read- 
ing various and good; and we may observe, at intervals, a talent for wit, of 
which be might have availed to excellent had it been compa- 
tible with the dignified style in which he generally conveys his sentiments. 
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a writer more full of faults than Philopatris. 


brance. It is there set forth, that many centuries ago, the earth was covered 
with a great flood, by which the whole of the human race, with the exception 
of one family, were destroyed. It appears also, that from thence, a great al- 


eight bundred years, which they enjoyed before the flood,were confined to their 
present period of seventy oreighty years. This epoch in the history of man 
gave birth to the twofold division of the antediluvian and the postdiluvian style 
of writing, the latter of which naturally contracted itself into those inferior li- 
mits which were better accommodated to the abridged duration of human life 
and literary labor. Now, to forget this event, to write without the deluge be- 
fore his eyes, and to handle a subject as if mankind could lounge over a pam- 
phlet for ten years, as before the submersion, is to be guilty of the most griev- 
us error into which a writer can possibly fall. The author of this book should 
call in the aid of some brilliant pencil, and cause the distressing scenes ef the 
deluge to be portrayed in the most lively colors for his use. He should gaze at 
Noah and be brief. The ark should constactly renind him of the little time 
there is left for reading ; and he should learn, as they did in the ark, to crowd a 
great deal of matter into a very littie compass.” 


‘ GOVERNMENT PROHIBITIONS. 
“There has beea in all governments a great deal of absurd canting about the 
consumption of spirits. We believe the best plan is to let people drink what 
they like, and wear what they like; to make no sumptuary laws either for the 


by men who can change a wet coat for adry one whenever they choose, and 
who do sot often work up to their kuees in mud and water; and, in the next 


, 


ty with which it is at present sought for.” 
‘**MADAME D’EPINAY AND ROUSSEAU, 
‘* There used to be in Paris, under the anciect regime, a few womeneof bril- 
liant talents, who violated ali the co.nmon duties of |ife, aud gave very pleasant 
little suppers. Among these supped and sinned Madime d’Epiuay—ihe friend 
and companion of Rousseau. 
* * * * 

‘‘ Their friendship so formed, proceeded to a great cegree of intimacy. Ma- 
dame d'Epinay admired his genius, and provided Lim with hats and coats ; 
and, at last, was so far deluded by his declamations about the country, as to fit 
him up a little hermit cottage, where there were a great many birds, and a great 
many plants and flowers, and where Rousseau was, as might have been expect- 
ed, supremely miserable. His friends from Paris did not come to see him. 
The postman, the butcher, and the baker hate romantic scenery—duchesses 
and marchionesses were no longer found to scramble for him. Among the rea! 

inhabitants of the country, the reputation of reading and thinking is fatal to | 
character; and Jean Jacques cursed his own succe3sful eloquence which had 
sent him from the suppers and flatiery of Paris to smell to daffodils, watch 


teration was made in the longevity of mankind, who, from a range of seven or | 


belly or the back. In the first place, laws against rum and rum water are made 
| cey Smith is, that he is acalm, manly Rerormer in the midst of an evil gene- 





sparrows, or project idle saliva into the passing stream. Very few men who 
have gratified, and are gratifying their vanity in a great metropolis, are qualified 
to quit it. Few have the plain sense to perceive that they must soon inevitably 
be forgotten, or the fortitude to bear it when they are. They represent to | 
themselves imaginary scenes of deploring friends and dispirited companies— | 
but the ocean might a3 well regret the drops exhaled by the sun beams. Life 
goes on ; and whether the absent have retired into a cotiage or a grave, is much 
the same thing. In Lundon, as in Law, de non apparentibus, et non existenti- 
bus, eadem est ratio.” 
‘a NOVEL. 

“The main question as toa novel is—did it amuse! were you surprised at 
dinner coming so soon? did you mistake eleven for tea, and twelve for eleven ! 
were you too late to dress? and did you sit up beyond the usuai tour? If a 
novel produces these effects it is good ; if it does not—story, language, love, 
scandal itself, cannot save it. [tis only meant to please—and it must do that, 
or it does nothing. Now Granby seems tuo us to answer this test extremely 
well! it produces unpunctuality, makes the reader too /ate for disner, impatienc 
of contradiction, and inattentive, even if a bishop is making an observation, or 
a gertieman lately from the Pyramids, or the Upper Cataracts, is let loose 
upon the drawing-room, The objection indeed, to these compositions, when 
they are well done, is, that it is impossible to do anything, or perform any hu- 
man duty, while we are engaged in them. Who can read Mr. Hallam’s Mii- 
dle Ages, or extract the root of an impossible quantity, or draw up a bond, when 
he is in the middle of Mr. Trebeck and Lady Chari tie Duncan? How can 
the boy's lessun be heard, about the Jove nourished Achilles, or his six misera. 
ble verses upon Dido be corrected, when Henry Gramby and Mr. Courtenay are 
both making love to Miss Jermyn? Common life palls in the middle of these 
artificial scenes. Allis emotion when the book is open—all dull, flat and feeble, 
when it is shut. 
** Tremendous is the power of a novelist! If four or five men are in a room, 
and show a disposition to break the peace, no human magistrate (not even Mr 
Jastice Bayley) could do more than bind them over to keep the peace, and com- 
mit them if they refused. But the writer of the novel stands with a pen iv 
his hand, and can run any of them through the body—can knock down any one 
individual, and keep the others upon their legs; or, like the last scene in the 
first tragedy written by a young man of genius, can put them all to death.— 
Now, an author possessing such extraordinary privileges should not have al- 
lowed Mr. Tyrrel to strike Granby. This is ill managed, particularly as Granby 
does not return the bluw, or turn him out of the house. Nobody should suffer 
his hero to have a black eye, orto be pulled by the nose) The liad would ne- 
ver have come down to these times if Agamemnon had given Achilles a box on 
the ear. We should have trembled for the Mneid if any Tyrian nobleman had 
kicked the pious ASieas in the 4th book. ASneas may have deserved it ; but 
he could not have founded the Roman Empire after so distressing an accident.” 

**a CEYLONESE DUTCHMAN. 
«A Ceylonese Dutchman is a coarse, grotesque species of an animal, whose 
native apa'hy and phlegm is animated only by the insolence of a colonial ty- 
rant: his principal amusement appears to consist in smoking; but his p‘pe, ac- 
cording to Mr. Percival’s account, is so seldom out of bis mouth, that his smo- 
king appears to be almost as much a necessary function of animal life as his 
breathing. His day is eked out with gin, ceremonious visits, and prodigious 
quantities of groes food, dripping with oil and butter; his mind, just able to 
reach from one meal to another, is incapable of further exertion ; and, after the 
panting and deglutition of a long protracted dinner, reposes on the sweet ex- 
pectation that, in a few hours, the carnivorous toil will be renewed. He lives 
only to digest, and while the organs of gluttony perform their office, he has not 
a wis) bevond; and is the happy man which Horace describes :— 
‘** in seipso totus, teres, atque, rotundus.’”’ 


““MADAME DE STAEL’S DELPHINE. 

“This dismal! trash, which has nearly dislocated the jaws of every critic 
among us with gaping, has so alarmed Bonaparte, that he has seized the whole 
impression, sent Madame de Stael out of Paris, and, for aught we know, sleeps 
in a nightcap of steel, and dagger-proof blankets. To us it appears rather an 
attack upon the Tea Commandments than the government of Bonaparte, and 
calculated not so much to enforce the rights of the Bourbons as the benefits of 
adultery, murder, and a great number of other vices which have been somehow 
or other strangely neglected in this country, and too much so (according to the 
apparent opinion uf Madame de Stael) even in France. 
‘** To conclude—Our general opinion of this book is, that it is calculated to 
shed a mild lustre over adultery; by gentle and convenieat gradation, to 
destroy the modesty and the caution of women : to facilitate the acquisition of 
easy vices, and encumber the difficulty of virtue. What a wretched qualifica- 
tion of this censure to add, that the badness of the principles is alone corrected 
by the badness of the style, and that this celebrated lady would have been very 
guilty, if she had not been very duil!” 
We must pause, pleasant as is tlie privilege of holding the reader while we 
read to him our favorite passages. Sydrey Smith's collected writings are about 
to be re-published at Philadelphia, and will soon find their way into every library. 
There will be found maxims for the statesman, hints for the philosopher, and a 
world of practical good sense for the daily conduct of life. 
Sydney Smith, like Johnson and many other men of vigorous sense, of strong 
perceptions snd acute judgment, may be classed among dogmatists, that is, 
men who reason from their own feelings and individual experience, without any 
deep, mature, consistent system of philosophy. Hence such men, always quick, 
bold, and decisive, are not always equally sound, and not unfrequently incon- 
sistent. They are not, indeed, inconsistent with themselves, when we fairly 
understand their own grounds of judgment; but as this is a scrutiny into which 
few men can enter, from want of the necessary acquaintance with their persona! 
habits and history, we are forced to apply to them the more general standard of 
some scientific system. The degree to which such men depart from sound pro- 

iety will vary according to the capacities and temptations of the iadividual.— 
fn Detees Smith there will be found great breadth of mind, with a copious fund 
of particular illustrations, much liberality, but withal some of that false worship 
of ‘the idols of the cave,” which are so apt to rise up before the disturbed 
flickering vision of mortality. Few men can be independent of position, edu- 
cation, mode of life, habits of . When we say that Sydoey Smith is 
a wise man, we do not say that he is always ri He is mortal, and, there- 
fore, according to the old Latin saw, has his moments of folly. It has been ob 
served, for instance, that Sycney Smith as a curate saw many failings in the 
minor dignitaries of the Church which, when he became a canon, he saw only 
in bishops. It is known that as a reformer he has played off some freaks. A 














With all these excellent qualities of head and heart, we have seldom met with | disinclination to the reduction of “postage, we believe, is. cau of these, and ope = 
| re is an event recorded in | position to the abolition of capital punishment j id by Mr. Horne to be ano- 
the Bible, which mea who write books should keep constantly in their remem- | ther; but on this later point we cove anol Sah elles acel Dinas eae 


| of published writings, and found novhing. We mus: confess that we sought 
| this passage with some curiosity, in which we may have been anxious of an 
_ easy conquest-over so redoubted an assailant. Some light, however, is thrown 
upon this point by his articles oa prison discipline, in which he lays down the 
proposition that punishment is for the safety of the state, pri ily, and not 
for the improvement of the offender. These two apparently opposite conditions 
| will yet concur. His position of the safety of the state isa sound one, but it 
is made in these instances ov the assumption that mankind is to be governed 
exclusively by rigor and fear. Hedoes not see that as civilization advances, 
the moral sense of the people becomes more delicate, and that simple disgrace 
may be a greater punishment for an educated man than disgrace and severity 
uuited for a vulgar boor. He dves not see that society has advanced somewhat 
towards this point. Schoois are as well governed as they used to be, and boys 
are not flogged, and as the cruelty of punishment has relaxed, society hes in- 
contestibly become more virtuous. The Bailot is another question which Syd- 
ney Smith has opposed in too general terms, forgetting that he is arguing from 
local premises. And sometimes his very habit of mind as a wit leads him as- 
tray where he is tempted to use his weapoos, needlessly and irreconcilably, ag 
if to prevent their rusting, or for a mock field-day—though the abuses of power 
In this respect are venial. In his letters on the American debts, he was writing 
hot as a statesman or a man of ordinary information, but simply as a wit. 

If we have dwelt long upon our author's wit, we would not hide the glorious 
ends to which this is, after all, only a brilliant moans. The great honor of Syd- 
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ration, One sentinel on the outposts of morality will be wanting when Sydaey 


place, if this stimulus did all the mischief it is thought to do by th wise men | Sm'th leaves this peceant world. There are reformers enough thet take the 
of claret, its cheapness and plenty would rather lessen than increase the avidi- | ‘fade upon themselves, ‘fools who rash in where angels fear to tread,” bigoted 
| Sectarians, moun-struck theorists, the dyspeptic, tne vain-glorious, and the 


empty. Sydney Smith’s glory is his honesty, his common sense. He would 
not, according to Lord Bacon’s anecdote, consume a dwelling to roast his eggs 
in the ashes, out of pure hard-heartedaess and indifference, neither would he 
be so silly as to think it the best and only way of accomplishing so feasible an 
undertaking. Heis a clergyman, with more of the man than the profession. 
While he recommends religion by his life and conduct, he will yet permit the 
poor man to buy his pot of ale and get his roast mutton cooked on a Sunday. 
He is willing to live and let live. For many years may he be another proof of 
the long life that is nourished by a quick and fruitful intellect. 





PRAIRIE AND MOUNTAIN LIFE. 
BY MAT. C. FIELD. 
‘* Approaching’'—The Phantom Bear—The Three Bulls. 
* * * * Having assured Jo Pourier that we had as little notion as him- 


| self of exposing in camp the manner in which we had been hoaxed by the 
| crows, We rode on, in hopes of finding buffalo without wings. Jo continu- 


ed to laugh and look serious by turns, as his mind Wandered from the absurd- 
ity of our late situation to the awiul consequence of an exposure in camp, 
and our conversation for the next mile consisted of mutual assurances that 
we would never give our other companions a chance to crow over us. 

Presently we came in very distant view of two, three and then five dark 
spois upon the prairie, but the sun was now high, and the day clear, so that the 
first Siance was sudicient (o convince us of the actual presence of the prey 
wesought. Another hour’s riding brought us rear enough to begin prepar- 
ations for coneealment as we advanced, and,.bending low upon the necks of 
our animals, we wound about among hollows and broken places until we got 
our game between usand the wind. Then, cautiously advancing, we soon 
discovered three bulls, grazing, and the other siaring with a sort of alarmed 
expression at something in the next hollow, which, from our position, we 
could not see. The other two that we had seen, were not now in view.—Jo 
was at once seized with the notion that the staring bull saw a bear, and, direct- 
ing us to dismount and keep our situation in silence, he prepared to go alone 
in search of bruin. This arrangement annoyed us all, bat most particularly 
the vivacious and mercurial Lieut. Sid. Smith, who had been almost mad fur 
abear hunt ever since we left Westport, and not one had been seen yet, 
though we were at this time five hundred miles away from the suburban log 
cottages of Missouri. In fact, we were all disposed to prove refractory with 
Jo ou this point, and, but that camp was nearly destitute of meat, and we had 
every conidencein his skill, with very little in our own, we would have 
scampered off headlong after the bear. It was as well that we did not, how- 
ever, for Jo soon returned, reporting that the bear probably had wings, like 
the buffalo we had seen in the morning, as he could find none. Besides, the 
bull that had exhibited alarm was now lying with his companions, tranquilly 
in the grass, a clear sign that they suspected no enemies present, biped or 
quadruped. 

So, now, our attention was concentrated upon the bovine trio before us. Jo 
wished to show us a specimen of scientific ‘‘ approaching,” and we were 
curious enough to wish to see it,as well as lazy enough to care nothing for 
joining in this laborious department of buffalo hunting. Near us wasa high 
acclivity of sandstone, with a practicable ascent on one side, while that 
nearest us was broken into a cragged precipice, directly overhanging our 
three innocent victims, all of them now reposing onthe plain. Leaving Jo 
on foot, we led his mule with us around the low turns, carefully concealing 
ourselves from view of the buffalo, until we reached the opposite base of the 
eminence, where we hobbled the animals securely, and left them to limp 
aboutand crop the scanty grass that grew amongthe stones. “ Ah, who 
can tell how hard it isto climb” a steep hill in the middle of the wilderness, 
under a noon-day sun, in August, and afterasix hour’s ride! A cup of cof- 
fee, hot and strong, and without milk, was all we had taken before starting 
out, and not a drop of water had appeared upon the prairie since, to moisten 
our parched lips. Headache andthe horrible sensations of vertigo also be- 
gain to come upon us, but we forgot them in the absorbing excitement that 
followed. 

Scrambling among the loose and rifted fragments at the top, we soon gain- 
ed a position under a huge stone, near the edge of the precipice, where we 
were partially shaded from the intense vertical sun-rays, and from wheuce 
we commanded a magnificent view of all below us and far around. Our 
only danger was from snakes, that nestle in such places, under stones that 
grow heated by the sun, and we made the lieutenant cut a pigeon-wing in 
most erratic fashion, by giving a sharp, loud “s’sizz!” near where he had 
taken a seat. None ofthese dangerous reptiles molested us, however, or even 
appeared during the hour that we spent in this situation. Below us, some 
sixty feet, and distant five hundred yards, only, lay the three bulls in a clas- 
ter,and we could scantheir mammoth proportions, their attitudes, the laz 
turning about of their enormous heads, the flirtof their short tails, even al- 
most the gnome-like and indescribable expression of the apical globes of 

vlished Lehigh coal set under the frontal bone, and glaring through the rag- 
ged cloud of black wool that overhangs them. The position was admirably 
adapted for the observation of Jo’s manceuvres, and we now saw him just 
emerging from a deep gulley that eut in zig-zag manner deep through the 
plain. He had plunged into this, and followed along its bottom until within 
sixty yards of hisgame. A moment more and he was crawling on hands 
and knees, having left his hat in the gulley and fastened a coronet of young 
shrubs upon his head. ‘The next instant he was prostrate, in the fashion ot 
that fallen angel who crept into paradise, drawing himself through the grass, 
rifle in hand, slowly nearerto the unconscious bulls. Jo had all the advan- 
tage, and knew well howto make use of it. He rose almost imperceptibly 
to a sitting position, madea rest for his rifle by planting his ramrod in the 
ground, took deliberate aim at the fattest bull and blazed away. 

We saw the smoke, saw Jo drop instantly flat in the grass, and then the 
sound came “ bang!” accompanied by the muffled “ chug!” of the ounce ball 
dashing into the beast’s liver. The bull was up in a moment, “ all stand- 
ing,” while the other two half rose and glared aboutthem. The stricken 
animal lowered his head, then lifted it again and stared, turned and moved 
away a few steps, stopped and looked around again, ran, paused, ran again, 
walked slowly, stopped, trembled, stared piteously at his companions—his 
head dropped, his tore knees bent under him, his enormous head struck the 
ground heavily, and he rolled over on his side! Jo had already reloaded 
and was uptaking aimagain. Oneof the remaining bulls had risen, walk- 
ed about a little, and now stood over the dead carcase, as if curious to know 
the meaning of the new position ia which his fallen companion chose to re- 
pose himself. ney 

Bang! We could see the dustfly trom the animal’s shaggy coat as the 
ball plunged into him under the shoulder blade ! 

Not one of us will ever forget the Saar hares A and desperate bound that 
bull made. As it seemed tous, he just smelt the blood of the other animal 
at the instant he was hit, for something about his mad manceuvre conveyed 
to us the impression that he had ened before the ball suuck him. He evi- 
dently thought his mortal pang came from his comrade in the grass, for he 
dashed round and round the bleeding body, rolling his head awfully, and 
making one or two violent plunges with his short curled horns at the — 
trate bull. Then be turned suddenly, and ran with such speed that we almost 
fancied he was going to eseape us, but the next instant he paused, stared, 
dropped and died, much in the same manner as the other. , 

tT e third bull had been standing up, walking about uneasily, and looking 
very inquiringly around, during all this, and had just made u his mind Rod 
quit,” when Jo who had lain in the grass again while ing, drew “a 
bead” upon his last victim, and down he came. , 

The hunter killed three bulls with three balls, without moving from his 
position, the animals falling and d within twenty <a ver 3 
and the fact is worthy of being among St. Lewin Boveill 


specimen of “ approaching. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET 
OF THE FOLLOWING STEEL ENGRAVINGS: 


Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 





BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR will be charged for tho first insertion of an advertisement not ex 


ceeding Ten lines. - 
Published every Saturday, by JOHN RICHARDS. 








RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Fort Gisson, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 4th Tuesday, 24th Sept. 

Fort Smitn, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 2d Friday, 8th Oct. 

Lexineton, Ky. - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th Sept. _ 

New Yorx City - Beacon Course, N. J.,Tro ting Match, $1000, a side, Ripton v. Con- 
fidence in harness, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, 3d Saturday, 15th June. 

New Oreans, La. Association, Eclipse Course, Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Dec 

Rep BaipGe, Tenn. Sweepstakes, 2d Tuesday, 8th Oct. 











On Dits in Sporting Circles. 
IMPORTANT TURF MOVEMENTS. 

Two events are likely to take place immediately, which ere fraught with mo 
mentous consequence to the American Turf. One enterprise has already been 
positively determined upon, and we hope and trust the other will be persevered in. 
It has been definitely arranged that Col. Jounson, of Virginia, ‘‘ the Napoleon of 
the Turf,” in this country, will have a most formidable corps of cavalry next win- 
terat New Orleans! About the Ist of August his stable will leave Petersburg 
for Kentucky, where it will be trained (at Dover,) and go down the river in 
November. [The Association meeting at New Orleans, on the Eclipse Course, 
commences on the 9h of Dec.; the date of the meetings on the Louisiana and 
Metairie Courses there, has not yet:been officially announced.] Col. Johnson's 
string will be accompanied by Aptuur Taytor and Git, Patrick, and at the 
Opening of the campaign ‘‘ Old Nap.”’ will take the field in person. Of the 
horses which are to compose Col. J's stable it is only known positively that Blue 
Diek and Midas will be comprised in it, but it is confidently expected, by 
those best informed, that these two cracks will be accompanied by Messrs. 
Townes and Wituiamson’s Regent, and Mr. Hare's Patsey Anthony. 

Great inducements have been held out to Turfmen in distant States to visit 
New Orleans, by the splendid Stakes recently opened there, as advertised in 
this paper, and to which we have more than once invited attention. On the 
Metairie Course there is a stake for all ages, four mile heats, with a subscrip- 
tion of $2000 each, $500 forfeit. Also one for all ages, two mile heats, sub. 
$1000 each, $250 forfeit. There are already a large number of subscribers to 
each stake, both of which close on the Ist Aug. On the Eclipse Course, there 
is a Post Stake for all ages, four mile heats, which has already closed with se- 
ven subscribers, at $500 each, to the winner of which the “ Louisiana Associa- 
tion” gives $500. Several other stakes are open (o come off over the two 
courses named ; the programme of the meeting on the Louisiana Course (for- 
merly Garrison's) has not been published. 

The other event to which we have referred is the flattering prospect that a 
crack stable from the South-west will “carry the war into Africa” next sea- 
son! Itis not at all unlikely that the stable alluded to will embark from this 
city for England! We know that the N. Y. Jockey Ciub and the Proprietors 
of the Union and Beacon Courses here, have made the distinguished Turfman 
in question the most liberal offers to bring oc his stable here. Before leaving 
it is presumed that the choice of the stable will give Fashion a turn, and should 
it be demonstrated that the Northern Champion is still too fleet for the fast, and 
too stout for the strong, it is altogether likely that she herself might be added 
to the string. We know that her owner lately offered her, in the handsomest 
manner, free of charge, to an eminent Northern Turfmen, who suggested her 
going to England, simply insisting that she should be accompanied by the 
Lareps, her sole trainer and jockey since she came on the Turf. 

For the principal stakes in England, such as the Cups at Goodwood, Liver- 
pool, Doncaster, Chester, Ascot, etc., which are free for all ages, ‘* horses got 
“by Arabian, Turkish, or Persian mares, are allowed 18 ibs, both 36 lbs.,— 
“ horses bred in America, or upon the continent of Europe are allowed fourteen 
“pounds. Horses never having won £100, including their own stake, at any 
*‘one time in Great Britain, previous to the day of starting, are allowed five 
“pounds. Four year olds and upwards, never naving won or received as second 
“horse £100, including their own stake, at any time in °43 or '44, and not hav- 
*‘ ing been placed in the Derby or St. Leger of ’43 or ‘44, are allowed ten 
“pounds. Maiden horses [those which have never won in England) of 5 yrs. 
“old, are allowed 18lbs.; maiden 6 yr. olds, allowed 28 ibs ,” etc, ete. 

* Horses having won abroad not to be considered winners in this stake.’” 

Such are the principal conditions of the Goodwood Cup, which is of $1500 
value, added to a subscription of $100 each, with $500 added, from the Racing 
Fund. The distance run is 135 yards short of three miles [a sing!e heat], the 
course being two and ahalf miles and 305 yards in length. Three year olds 
carry 102 lbs.—4, 127 lbs. —5, 135 lbs. —6, and aged, 138 |bs., mares being al- 
lowed 4 lbs. and geldings 7 lbs. It will be seen that horses bred in America 
are allowed about twenty-eight pourds! Nor is this all. English horses of 
repute as winners are obliged to carry extra weight. For instance, “ the win- 
“‘ ner of the Gold Cup at Ascot has to carry 5 lbs. extra, the 24 horse 3 lbs. ex- 
vs Rs the wianer of the Oaks 7 Ibs. extra, the 2d, 2 Ibs. extra ; the winner of 

the Draw ing Room Stakes, 5 ibs. extra ;”’ etc. etc. etc. 
eae me a —- living that can give such flyers as Fashion, Blue Dick, 
eight oniinll 2 at: Nears arsy) Gallwey, Sartin, and others, ¢wenty- 
ole We do Boe 2. like it, in a race of a single heat of less than three 
=: i Gala teve it. Yet the odds against a horse bred in America 

ent would be $15000 to $1000 at least, and probably much 
greater. th average number of subscribers to the Goodwood and other Cu 
and Stakes is from fifty to sixty, so that the prize itself ps 
$8 000, while - not on Seemnte ’ prize itself amounts to about 
y Wt reaches $15,000. The Goodwood races com 
mences on the last Tuesday of July. The subscription el tM 
Weatuensy’s, at Newmarket and in London, on Toceda in ee Noire 
Craven Meeting, (which is held in the 3d week of par a i, 
») and Subscriber, 
name to them, in London, on the Tuesday following the E ° ‘ 
i 8 beld in the last week of May, the Derby Sete run eae sar 
Oaks on Friday.) = om yg 


Our readers may rely upon being promptly advised of the 
movements, which are interesting and important, to the last Pa Ser 


| Che Spirit of the Ciines. 





June 15. 





The Late Toronto Races —We are assured by gentlemen of this city who 
at'ended the late meeting at Toronto, that it went off with signal eclat. A! 
the beauty and fashion of the city was in at'endance, as guests of the Club, 
ad the officers of one uf her Majesty's regiments at Toronto tendered to the 
C:ub theirsiperb Band. The arrangements of Mr. Bouton, the proprietor 
of the course, were admirably carried out under his direction, and gave the 
most unqualified satisfaction. 





Wittiam Crate, the jockey of Blue Dick, and for some time in the employ- 
ment of Col. Jounson of Virginia, and Col. Hampron, of S. C., left town this 
week for Toronto, and will spend some time in Canada. We take pleasure in 
commending him to the attention of our Canadian sporting friends. 

P. S. We learn, just as our paper is going to press, tnat Git. Patrick is to 
accompany Craig. Gil. is to ride for Mr. Parisu. 





A New York Trotting Waggon—the lightest, strongest and handsomest we 
ever saw—will be exhibited to-day on the Beacon Course. It was manufactur 
ed expressly for Ripton who goes in it to-day in his match for $1000 a side, 
with Confidence, who goes in a sulky. This wagon, when first tuined out, 
weighed less than 70!bs! but havicg been painted, strapped and ironed extra, 
for hard service, its weight now is seventy-four pounds! It is from the manu- 
factory of J. H. Govwin, of 114 Evizabeth street, one of our best builders, and 
t ough “light as a feather,” it is made of such excellent materials as to be ca. 
pible of carrying two persons withvut straining. Its spokes are so thin, long and 
numerous, and its body so fragile and light, that it looks, for all the world, like 
an overgrown Daddy Long-'egs or a gigantic spider. 





Are yow going over to the Beacon Course, to-day, to see the match for $1000 
a side between Ripton and Confidence? All the world and his wife willfbe 
here ! 
The St. Louis Spring Races—iu consequence of the extraordinery flood— 
have been postponed to the 17th June—Monday next, and Mr. Shecklett, the 
proprietor, has gone on to Kentucky to induce the atrendance of stables from 


that State. 
The “ Picayune” states that “ it is computed that more than 100 000 of the 


population of Paris were present on the first day ef the races in the Champ de 
Mars. Baron A. de Rothschild was the principal winner, having carried off 
three plates, and ran second for a fourth. 











Pacing over the Metairie Course. 
MONDAY, June 3d, 1844—Match for $500 a side. Mile heats, in harness. 
S65, PORGIOE TE ie ORNS on resewddenecsanccedqeasscnensecisecscccecce H. King 2 1 1 
i, ee Dind Remcccceuinéseonneée 122 
Time, 2:35—2:36—2:40. 


Tippecanoe carried 60\bs. over weight, which was in the conditions of the 
match ; notwithstanding, he was the favorite at 210 1. The race was closely 
contested each heat. N. 0. Picayune. 





Blue Dick and Fashion —The owner of Fashion has declined accepting a 
challenge from the owner of Blue Dick—declaring that he did not intend run- 
ning the mare again this season. Richmond Compiler. 

The above paragraph is going the rounds of the press at the South and West, 
derived probably, from some obscure source in this city. We copy it for the 
purpose of stating that it is grossly and gratuitously false in all respects. Blue 
Dick’s friends have never offered to match him egainst Fashion, and so far 
from her declining a challenge we know that her owner has given her friends 
permission to accept of any challenge to run four mile heats, from any quarter 
whatever. Fashion's friends challenge no one, but they will accept one to run 
four mile heats for from $20,000 to $100,000. 

On the evening of the race between Blue Dick and Fashion, an offer was 
made to run Midas against Fashion, over the Beacon Course within a fort- 
night, for $5000, which offer, of course, was declined by her friends. 

In our report of the race last week between Blue Dick and Fashion, we spoke 
of Craig’s bringing Blue Dick up “ uoder the whip.” Craig informs us that 
he did not use one, but that he raised his arm over him and made the motion 
of using one; he was so far from us at the time that we took it for granted he 
had a whip ia his hand, and thus fell into error. When Dick bolted Craig 
got him back into the course in an incredibly short time. Oue gentleman ¢imed 
his bolt {!] and states that it occupied nineteen seconds! We think it was 
longer, judging from the immense gap Fashion opened on him ; he must have 
run the heat in about eight minutes. We hardly ever saw a more gallant run 
than Blue Dick made in his 15th mile. He had not so much “ foot” as the 
mare, who beat him the Ist heat cleverly on a brush. Laird rode the Ist heat 
without a whip. Fashion subsequently weakened from want of condition. 

“Talking of guns!” Let every one read the comments of ** Observer” on 
‘‘the great race.” Among other things he refers to the decision of the Judges 
respecting the dead heat. Did he over hear of an appeal to the Club from the 
Judges’ decision? Blue Dick's friends would not have been ‘set forward any” 
‘*in the long run,” if appeals had been the order of the day. We need but cite 
the case of foul riding in Boston's race with Mariner—the dead heat between 
Black Maria and Trifle, and the 2d heat between Boston and Duane. 

At the Trenton races in Nov, 1837, Capt. Stocxron’s Middlesex won a Ist 
heat from a field of eight horses ; the 2d heat was pronounced by the Judges. 
unanimously, a dead heat between Middlesex and Jesse Richards, whereupon 
Capt. S., who insisted that Middlesex had won the heat by nearly two feet, or- 
dered him to be sent to the stable! We do not recollect a parallel case, though 
we have seen as many races, within the last twelve years, as any man in the 
country. Fifty times have we heard the decisions of Judges impugned by peo- 
ple who had lost money. As a due sense of propriety does not per mit gentle” 
men to have anything at stake on a race of which they are to be the official 
managers and Judges, and as they occupy the very best possible position for 
seeing the race, it does seem tous that their opinion is entitled to some consi- 
deration. Very few people realise how much they can be deceived in the result 
of a race when they are not exactly opposite the centre of the Judges’ Stand. 
Black Maria, inthe opinion of ninety nine in one hundred of tke spectators, 
won the heat which was declared to be a dead heat between her and Trifle. 
When Altorf ‘and Grey Medoc ran a heat at New Orleans in 7:35, which the 
Judges pronounced a dead heat, a tremendous outcry was made ; the crowd in- 
sisted upon it that Altorf won by a foot! Weil, the 2d heat was the deadest 
dead heat we ever saw, and the Judges gave that to Altorf! We were in the 
Judges’ Stand at the time, but not officially. Grey Medoc finally won at four 
heats. 

In the race over the Beacon Course between Boston and Duane, in June, 
1838, Duane won the Ist heat, and 10,000 spectators think he won the second, 
but the Judges gave it to Boston, announcing from the stand that Boston won 
by siz inches! Joun C. Stevens, Esq. was one of the Judges and made this 
announcement, which beyond doubt was entirely correct. His judgmeut had 
been matured by many years of practical experience and all were bound to re- 
ceive his opinion, in this matter, as gospel. We do not recollect his associate 
Judges. Now on this very occasion we occupied a front place in the Club 
Stand, within six inches of the line stretched across to the Judges’ Stand. See 
ing the likelihood of a dead beat, as the horses were coming down the last 
quarter stretch, we called the attention of several gentlemen to the fact, ana 
they instantly took places behind us, so that their line of vision—so to speak— 
was also within six inches of the line. Wher the horses come through we 
were unanimously of opinion that Duane had won by a foot at least, and yet 
the Judges immediately gave the heat to Boston by six inches! Three of the 
geitlemen referred to are well known to the Sporting World as among the most 
shrewd, sensible, and practical men in this community. They have all of them 
been on the Turf, and we have seen each of them in the Judges’ Siand repeat- 
edly. Yet such was their opinion and ours of the result of the 2d heat between 
Boston and Duane ; and notwithstanding they lost several thousand dollars on 
the race, they never thought of setting up their opinion in Opposition to that of 
the Judges. 

We have merely mentioned this matter to show how readily gentlemen may 





be deceived who do not occupy the precise position of the Judges. 





THE LATE “GREAT RACE.” 
Blue Dick, Fashion, Kclipse, Boston, Midas, Senator, &e, 





Your graphic, aod no doubt accurate and impartial account, Mr. Editor, 9 
the close and exciting contest between Blue Dick and Fashion, seems io on 
to have special interest for all lovers of the Turf; especially for those who 
were not so fortunate as to be “ there to see” it. Blue Dick was undoubtedly 
the heroof the day; and it is to be regretted that he did not bear off the prize, 
for the indefatigable and uadismayed ‘‘ veteran,” as well as win the laure!s, 
To the undisputed talent of “Old Nap,” must be ascribed the renown that 
Blue Dick has acquired in this race. Like old Biucuer, our veteran Turfite 
is never to be more feared than aftera reverse. He disregards the frowns 
of Fortune. 

Some circumstances not embraced in your description of the race unay be ad. 
verted to. Like their sires, Margrave and Trustee, the two best horses of 
their year in England, which ran with varied success in the Derby, St. Leger 
and other distingushed races, so Fashion and Blue Dick, the two best of their 
year in this country, may be now said to have beat each other, although the 
former has severa! times been eminently the victor. I: is clear that neither of 
them, on the late occasion, exhibited the same speed as in their several previous 
contests. No horses in America have run as many fast races as Fashion and 
Blue Dick. The four mile heats won by Fashion, and three mile heats by Blue 
Dick, stand “ foremost on the file.” In his last race, Blue Dick’s game was 
the most conspicuous.: He ran the three heats, over the same course, with the 
same weight, (126lbs.,) in six seconds less time than in his celebrated race by 
Eclipse. Blue Dick’s fourth heat was run in move than twenty seconds less 
than Eclipse’s ¢hird heat. When “the great match” was run, the course was 
in its best conditition ; but on the late occasion you represent it to have been 
‘rather heavy and the wind strong,” circumstances unfavorable to speed. Blue 
Dick's performances justify an opinion, heretofore expressed by me, that he is 
as good, if not a better race-horse than Eclipse was. That opinion is justified 
by their public running. Blue Dick has now exhibited both more speed and 
bottom than in any race run by Eclipse. 1 have also expressed another opinion; 
thet when Fashion should carry weight for age she would not equal Boston's 
performances. Her comparative youth and freshness caused her, in my humble 
Opinion, to beat him, in their unexampled race, not her relative superiority. 
‘* Nous verrons.” Butin her late race, Ido not suppose that Fashion was up 
to her mark. She would have been beat, probably, in this race in two “straight 
heats,” by Register, one of the best sons of Priam, tad she encountered him 
in his prime, as when he beat Blue Dick, last year, at Baltimore. The trainers 
of Biue Dick and Boston mast know their relative merits; they were in the 
seme stable, at the period of Fashion's match race. 

Now-a-days in England, a race “over the Beacon,” a little more than four 
miles, is regarded as too severe ; and writers there on Turf matters go so far 
as to denominate it as ‘‘cruel.’”” What surprise must be excited in England at 
such arace as that of Blue Dick and Fashion ? 

It is much to be regretted that the majority of the Judges, and the majority 
of the public, should have differed in regard to the decision of the second heat, 
I cannot suppose the Judges should have exercised their ‘‘ discretion " to pre- 
vent ar. “‘ appeal’’ from their decision. Then why‘Was it not made! Its omis- 
sion may have caused no small loss. One judge of a race, as in England, it 
seems to me, is preferable to more. Even there, however, his decision is some- 
times very seriously impugned, though not suspected of being swayed by un- 
worthy motives, 

The Hickorys again occupy public attention. ‘ Old Hickory” was a good 
horse, and won for himself imperishable fame, especially when his distinguished 
opponent fell and died upon the course; but I never heard of any ‘* Young 
Hickory” of any account. 

The races along the Atlantic States are very Priam-ish this Spring. The 
“natives,” as they are termed, have been doing better at the West. But we 
wait further accounts from that quarter. 

When horses have acquired celebrity, like Blue Dick and Midas, it is desira- 
ble to know more of their blood and performances than is published of them in 
the record. As to their pedigrees I know nothing more than that the one is a 
son of Margrave, out of a Lance mare, and that the other is by Rowton, out of a 
Roanoke mare. An anecdote is told of Blue Dick’s origin,—that a farmer of 
Mecklenburg, one of the southern counties of Virginia, on the Roanoke river, 
drove bis dam in the plough ; and as she was a very fine mare, a neighbor re- 
commended him to send her to Margrave, which was at first objected to on ac- 
count of the expense, but was ultimately done. Blue Dick was the fruit of their 
union. At three years old he won his way gradually to fame, by beginning his 
success with beating all the quarter nags he encountered. The next year he 
won Jockey Club purses at three mile heats, and passed into the hands of Col. 
Jounson, when preparing Boston to ran his match against Fashion. Senator 
(the big Priam), the other distinguished horse in Col. Johnson's stable, is altc- 
gether of a distinguished family, closely connected with Boston, Luda, Ruffia, 
&c , being lineally descended from Tuckahoe's dam. He has run some fast 
races this Spring ; both his heats at Baltimore in 3:46 ; his second heat at New- 
market, beat six inches by Midas in 3:48, the time of Portsmouth and Boston, 
about the best time on that course; and a second heat at the Union, at the 
close of the campaiga, his fifth race, and ‘the course heavy,” in 3:50. He 
may hereafter go the distance, and win his way to further fame. 


” 


OssERVER. 








EXCITING QUOIT MATCH. 

A match at the favorite game of Quoits came off at Buaxety's Fountain 
Grounds, on Monday last, of which we give the result below. The players, 
Messrs. Jounston and RicuMmonp, being celebrated im the practice of the “ rings, ’ 
no little excitement was elicited on the occasion. The following are the 


details :— 
FOURTH GAMK. 


FIRST GAME. ; 
Mr. Richmond ....--- eecee 21 | Mr. Richmond ............ 20 
Mr. Johnston .....------.- 14] Mr. Johnston.............. 21 


Time—30 minutes. Time—31 minutes. 

SECOND GAME. FIFTH GAME. 
Mr. Richmond ......-----. 21 | Mr. Richmond ........... . 18 
Mr. Johoston .........-... 19 | Mr. Johnston... ........... 21 
Time—35 minutes. Time—29 minutes. 

THIRD GAME. 
Mr. Richmond .........-- . 
Mr. Johnston ......-...--- 21 
Time—27 minutes. 

On Thursday next a match between a celebrated player and the “Country- 


man” from Westchester takes place. Rare sport may be expected. 








N. Y. Sportsmen’s Club.—An associetion of gentlemen has been organized 
in this city under the above name, for the purposes set forth in the annexed 


preamble :— 

Whereas, it has been found by the experience of Sporting Men, that the 
Laws of the State of New-York now in operation for tne preservation of Game, 
are either insufficient for their avowed purpose, or their administration has been 
so loose, that they bave become in a great measure inoperative and useless— 
and, whereas, by the practical operation of the Mayor and Common Couccil, 
for the City and County of New York, concerning Dogs ; the lives of many 
valuable Sporting Dogs are unnecessarily sacrificed in said City and County ; 
for the purpose therefore of correcting the evils above complained of, and for 
the purpose of attending to the interest of Game and Sporting generally, the 
New York Sportsmen's Association hereby ordain and adopt the following arti- 
cles as the Constitution of their Association. 

Among the articles of the constitution of the Club is the following :— 

Every Member of this Club, by becoming a member thereof, shall be con- 
sidered as having pledged his honor to promote and carry out the objects of the 
Association : and whenever a member shall become acquainted with any violation 
of the Game Lawe, by killing Game, or having the same in possession during 
rohibited seasons, it shall be the duty of member to communicate the 
acts immediately to the Secretary of the Club, whose duty it shall be to place 
himself in communication with the proper public authorities, and in conjunction 
oe re the penalties of the Law, in such case made and prce 
vided, : 
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SPORTING ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8S. NAVY. 














Dear P.—I promised when we parted, to give you an account of my sporting | 


adventures In the river La Piata, “ the land of promise,’ which we used to talk 
ef so much, preparatory to my leaving the United Siates. 

As good luck would have it, we arrived in the midst of the season—I imme. 
diately obtained a week’s leave of absence, and having made all necessary pre- 
parations, started at 4 o'clock P.M., in a boat manned by trasty voluuteers, for 
the river of St. Lucia, a distance of 25 miles from our anchorage. 

The country being cursed by a bloudy and desolating civil war, I concluded 
to avoid landing on my way up, and making al! haste, at 12 o’clock at night 
anchored my boat near a small island, in the vicinity of which, I had been in- 
formed there were usually an abundance of ducks. Having mide ‘all snug,” 
with pleasing auticipations of thenext day's sport I quietly departed fur the 
land of dreams. 

At early daylight I was awakened by a murmuring noise, as of men speaking 
in a low tone; and looking over the side of the boat [ found that we had an- 
chored much uearer the land than I intended ; a mistake rendered less agrees- 
ble by what appeared in the early twilight, to be a party of ten men in black 
uniforms, drawn up in battle array. Being aware of the extreme caution neces- 
sary to success in an encounter with the wandering partidos which infested the 
country, I waked my crew as quietly as possible, and ordered them to “ stand 
to their arms.’ Anxiously awaiting the movements of our newly discovered 
neighbors, we were agreeably surprised when the rapidly increasing light proved 
them to be ten fine looking ducks; their color accounting for the deception ; 
(a fact that all duck shooters are familiar with,) flanked by six noble looking 
geese, who, from their snowy white color had escaped our previous notice. 

Willing to give my men achance at them, I gave the word—aim, 1, 2, 3, 
Fire !—Hurrah !""—shouted the men in very unsportsmanlike tones, “ there's a 
tea-party—Oh! you are welcome to what you've got,”’ to the only bird that es- 
caped, as he went Mapping off. ‘Ai!’ said my coxswain, old Joel Davis, as 
we landed and secured our game, “here's a breakfast for a Commodore.” 
‘‘ Now boys, bear a hand and undress them ar chaps, and Ill build a fire and 
dress’em again. Seeing my boys well underway in their preparations for 
breakfast, I shouldered Old Hottentot, my double-barreled ducker, and started 
off to digest my plan for the day’s work. Shortly after leaving the boat, I dis- 
covered the tracks of an animal of singular formation, (three toes behind and 
four before), and as they were fresh, and evidently those of a iarge animal, | 
drew my shot and substituted a brace of 20 z. balls; and putting in play all 
my wood-craft, for which you know I am somewhat celebrated, I gave chase. 
After dragging from cover to cover about a quarter of a mile, I discovered him 
quietly feeding about 40 yards ahead of'me, on the long and tender grass which 
grew in abundance in the vicinity. Dropping on one knee I coolly gave him 
Hottentot’s right hand to shake. He sprang ten feet into the air and fell dead, 
the ball having gone directly through his heart. My prize proved to bea 

Carpinchoe—class, Mammatia—order, Glires—genus, Hydrocherus—ihe larg- 
est of the Rodentia Magna —In shape precisely like a Guinea-pig—co'or, red- 
dish brown, weight about 300 pounds. The flesh was white, and of a delicious 
flavor. The sound of my gun soon brought the men, who shouldering the 
‘Water Hog” as they called it, started for the encampment. On our ar- 
rival, we found that a sumptuous breakfast awaited us. Seating myself on s 
tussock a little apart from the men, I paid old Joel’s cookery the strongest 
kind of a compliment—a very agreeable duty, as you may suppose, after the 
excitement and exercise [had taken in this proverbially bracing and pure at- 
mosphere. 

The duck was excellent, but hardly equal to the roast goose, which had all 
the flavor of a canvas-back, from feeding on the wild celery which grows in 
abundance in the vicinity. The sacred rage of hunger being appeased, I lit my 
cigar, and amused myself by listening to the men’s remarks on their unusual 
fare, which was all the more welcome to them from its strong contrast with the 
salt rations on which they had been living for a long time. Joel Davies (my 
coxswain), an old-fashioned tar, was, I think, setting aside all extras, the ugliest 
man I ever saw, and now, while performing the office of cook, peering through 
the smoke, and ornamented (for he could not be disfigured) with soot, I am sure 
he could not be beat. With his mouth full of duck, he was praising its delicious 
flavor, which he was sure could not have been brought out in such perfection 
by any other cook in the country— 

“Silence!” said Sullivan (an Emerald Islander), ‘* Silence! you ould hea- 
then idol; cover over your face, or you'll scare all the birds—this goo:e that I'm 
eating, kicks like turf whenever you looks this way.” 

‘Ah!’ said another, “that are mug of yourn, Joel, must have Leen made 
in the Revolution when people was in a great hurry.” 

With similar rode jests, the allotted time fur rest passed away ; when we 
started with a fair working breeze up the River. And now commenced the 
work of death. The men’s muskets I loaded with ball, for any random partido, 
that might be disposed to be troublesome, and with Hotéentot for heavy shots, 
and my cocking-gun for a cripple-killer, I stationed myself on the bows of the 

oat. My first shot was at a flock of geese, of which I stopped six, and my 
second at a pair of bluck-necked swans, both of which I got. Thus devoting 
myself alternately to swans, geese, and ducks, water-fow!, Carpinchoes, &c. 
&c., | passed away the time very pleasantly, until we arrived, an hour before 
sun-down, at a favorable place for a nigbt’s encampment. 

Having given the necessary orders for the night, I disemboweled and counted 
my game, when I found that the day’s work had produced 4 Carpinchoes—7 
Swans—30 Geese—32 Ducks—(mostly grey, and blooming teal) 25 Water 
Ouzels—10 Bandooria (a large kind of black Curlew, weighing about 4 lbs ) 
aud 1 Chajah, or great American Bustard, larger than a Turkey ; @ game bird, 
and of esteemed delicacy. 

Having eaten a hearty supper and made preparations for an early start on 
the following morning, I wrapped me in my Guanaco robe, threw myself on a 
rude bed of dried fennell, and slept that sou nd and dreamless sleep that is so 
refreshing, and which rewarded me fur ali my previous fatigue. Awakening 
with the early dawn, we refreshed ourselves with a bath in the clear water that 
rippled past our bivouac. My attention was now directed by one of the men 
to a thin smoke curling up from behind a clump of Espine!lo or thorn trees on 
the other side of the stream. Hurrying everything into the boat we crossed 
over to see who our neighbors might be, confident that we were more than a 
match for a dozen Guachos or wild horsemen. Sticking my pistols and knife 
into my belt, I went forward to reconnoitre, and much to my gratification found 
that the party numbered but three ; magnificent semi-barbarians they were, 
too, armed to the teeth ; the oldest, about 70 years of age, seemed to be their 
leader. I saw by their devices that they were Bianquilli scouts, ard as I had 
the pass of their commanding General, | was sure of receiving favor rather 
than insult. Upon making myself known to them, they politely invited me to 
breakfast with them, although no sigos of that substantial meal were visible. 
I accepted of course, and they proceeded to give me a sample of life on the 
Pampas. Two of them mounted their horses and galloped off to a herd of 
cattle which were quietly feeding within a quarter of a mile, and selecting a 
fat young cow, lassoed her, and despite her carracoles, brought her within a 
convenient distance. The old man ham-strung her with his murderous-looking 
knife, aod giving her the coup. de grace, cut out from the rump @ quivering 
piece of flesh with the hide on, about two feet square and three inches thick, 
leaving the remainder of the carcase, scarcely yet dead, to the hawks and vul- 
tures. This choice morsel was pr. pared for the fire, by thrusting between the 
hide and the flesb a long spit, one end of which was stuck in the ground at en 
angle of abvut fifty degrees over the fire. The flesh was soon contracted, and 
te skin shrivelled so as to form a dish, when the whole was placed in euch a 
position to cook, that all the juices of the meat were saved. This is the mode 
of cooking the national dish of Carne conquero, (beef with the hide) which is 
so highly and justly esteemed by these people. This, with the Yerba, or Pa- 
raguay Tea gave usa breakfast fit for a prince. Each one “ cut and came 
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again” with his own knife, without ceremony, at the delicious dish, which form- 
ed the centre of a groip, romantic enough to form a scene for a Painter. 
When the repast was ended, our hosts lighted their cigarrilos, sprang upon 
their horses, and bidding us adios Amigos, started off on a full canter on their 
murderous duty. As their wild and peculiar dress fluttered in the breeze, I 
thought they far exceeded in appearance even my o'der acquaintances the Be- 
douins of the Desert. 

Having learned during breakfast that there was an abundance of game be- 
hind a large bloff on the side of the river from which we had crossed, we re- 
traced our steps, and in rounding the bluff a sight that I shall never forget 
burst upon my delighted eyes, and reminded me of the stories of the happy 
hunting grounds, with which the old Indians in my Own country, had often 
when I was a boy, enticed me with s/ores of tobacco, to their lodges. ; 

As far as the eye could reach, was a vast pampa, interspersed with baniadas. 
or marshes, and literally swarming with every variety of game, from the Buck 
and Ostrich, to the little Jack-snipe. Just before me was a small pond, upon 
the placid bosom of which were sailing about in the most perfect fearlessness 
of danger, the majestic black-necked swan, the snowy wild goose, the beautiful 
Pato Real, Widgeons, Teal, and water-fowl innumerable pluming and disport- 
ing themselves in the eye of the morning sun. On the edge of the water, 
drawn up in a line, were a party of ostriches taking, as Sullivan said, their 
morning bitters. Highland plover, pigeons, and other gregarious birds (for you 
mu:t know that highland Plover are gregarious here) were wheeling about, while 
my two cocking spaniels, Major and Fanny, were flushing partridges at every 
ten steps, and to crown the whole, on a small swell of land just out of gon- 
shot, a herd of aristocratic-looking deer were quietly grazing ! 

‘My eyes!” said Joel, ‘this is a prettier sight than mackerel fishing.” 

“ Put that ould Sculpin’s head in a bag, some of you,” rejoined Sullivan, 
‘‘or we shan’t get a shot.” 

Good generalship being half the battle, I laid my plan of operations with 
care. Taking with me two men to carry the game, I opened the campaign in a 
dashing manner. Now on the Ligh ground, brushing up the Partridges and then 
in the marshes, pelting away at the large birds and Plover, of which latter I 
killed ¢hirty at one shot and allin fiue order, Tnisk of that, you Long Island 
shooters ! I gave the men more than one heavy freight to the boat, and was in 
the act of returning myself, almost disgusted with the slaughter, when two of 
my crew who had been wandering over the hills in quest of thistles for their 
fire, came running to me with the news, that a large Buck was concealed behind 
a clump of thorns, a short distance off; I immediately drew my shot from Hot- 
tentot, and having put a cartridge of 32 Buck-shot in one barrel, and a charge of 
Duck shot in the other, repaired to the designated spo: ; there, sure enough, 
was my gentleman, crouching close to the ground. Knowing the course he 
would take, when aroused, ' chose my position, so that he would pass within 
forty or fifty yards of my stand ; I then gave him the Duck shot, and as I ex- 
pecied, up he sprung, and came across me at a tearing pace. At the proper 
time I fired my Buck load, and through the smoke, saw him give the death leap 
and come to the earth, heels over head. We then ran "p to him and there lay 
the noble fellow making ineffectual struggles to rise, but he soon gave over, and 
as his breath left him with thick sobs, in the last agonies of death, he turned 
his large black eyes wistfully towards his native cerros, seen dimly in the dis- 
tance. I cut his throat, preparatory to dressing him, but with the first cut of the 
knife, there arose such a fetor as made Sullivan swear “it was no Deer, at all, 
at all, but a d—d nigger.’ Eating such meat was out of the question, I therefore 
cut off the Antlers for a trophy, returned to the boat, and after counting, found 
I had killed in three days the following amount of game : 

1 Buck 2 Chajahs 
{1 Carpinchoes 23 Bandoorias 
15 Wild Guinea Pigs 402 Highland Plover 
16 Swan 104 Partridges 
61 Wild Geese 80 Doves and Pigeons 


127 Wild Ducks 66 Enoglish Snipe 
80 Wild Fowl 4 Roseate Spoon Bills, 


with quite a large sprinkling of non descripts to me. 

I now started forthe ship, having already as much as I dared to carry in the 
boat. In due time we arrived alongside, and as my plunder was passed on board, 
I was assailed on all sides by my delighted messmates, with questions as to 
whose Farm-yard I had been robbing, and applications fora passage the next 
time the Ark sailed. However you may be assured, the supply was seasona- 
bie, as the city where we were lying was beseiged and the port bluckaded, and 
fresh provisions hard to find. 

Adieu for the present, and at another time I will tell you something of my 
trip to Maldonado. H.C, F. 

U. S. S. John Adams, off Monte Video. 


LOUISVILLE (Ky.) SPRING RACES. 
OAKLAND COURSE. 

We compile from the “ Morning Courier,” of that fine city, the annexed re- 
port of the Spring Meeting over the Oakland Course. We must premise that 
the races came off under the management of the following officers :— 

Rosert J. Warp, Esq., Presidens. 
V ice Presidents : 
F. A. Kaye, Esy., 
Jno. Joyes, Esq., 
Capt. A. P. Courchiil. 


Richard Phillips, Esq., 
Chas. H. Robards, Esq., 
J.S. Mosby, Esq. 
Ladies’ Committee : 

John Barbee, Esq., 

B. W. Pollard, Esq., 








Capt. Wm. Preston, 
Col. S. Ormsby, 
W. H. Walker, Esq., 
Stewards : 
J. R. Throckmorton, Esq., 
W. P. Saepherd, Esgq., 
Collis Ormsby, Esq., 


W. H. Churchill, Esq., 
W. J. Heady, Esq, 
A. J. Ballard, Esq, J. S. Speed, Eeq., 
William Robards, Esq , J. H. Crittenden, Esq. 


MONDAY, June 3, 1844—AnnualCounty Stakes for 3 yr. olds, fora Silver Pitcher, given 
by the Proprietor, colts 86lbs., fillies 82lbs. Nine subs. at $25 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


Lewis Geiger’s (F. Herr’s) ch c. John Anderson, by Cadmus, out of Kate An- 
EE ea ee a ae ee a a S £2 

B. Maloney’s ch. f. by Cadmus, dam by Rattler...............---2.--e00-ee- ee 

Samuel Deyes’ ch. f. by Brimmer, dam by Bertrand ................-...---. 2 2 dist. 


John Anderson’s bl. f. by Imp. Valparaiso, out of Kitty White by Aratus.... dist. 
Time, 1:56—1:59—2:02. 

We have for some time predicted that the Spring Meeting, unJer the judi- 
cious, liberal, and enterprising management of Col. Metcalfe, would be an 
exceedingly brilliant one, and the result of this day's racing induces us to think 
that it will be even more brilliant than we anticipated A larger and more res- 
pectable concourse of ladies and gentlemen assembled on this occasion than we 
remember ever to have seen ata first day's race on the Oakland. The sport 
was most excellent, and every one appeared to be delighted. 

In the first race, Malouey’s filly was decidedly the favorite against the field, 
and after she had won the first heat, her friends backed her freely at 3 to 1. 
The race throughout was beautiful, and the contest quite a spirited one, buf in 
the last two heats it was very evident that Lewis Geiger’s ch. c. Jolin Ander- 
son had it all bis own way. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—‘ Stable Stake "—a Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, weights as 
before, to which is added a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, given by Messrs. 
P. N. Frederick, E. Levi, Jr.,T. B. Satterwhite, J. W. Lynn,S. Saaders, P. R. Barnes, 
Jno. B. Heafer, M. Leach, J. W. Robards, Z. D. Parker, and James H. Miller. Six 
subs. at $50 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


Jas. L. Bradley’s ch.c Edward Eugie, by Grey Eagle, dam by Director ..... et 
L. Geiger’s (M. M. egos oA b. c. Hydra, by Chesterfield,d.by Wanderer.. 1 2 2 
H. Gray’s b. c. by John Richards, dam unknown ...................2.2-20« o 8 Feist. 
Benj. Luckett’s ch. f. by Grey Eagle, dam by Director............-.....-.-. 24 dr 
a H. Mil er’s (Col. Wm. R. Johnson's) b. c by . Priam, d. by Sir Charles pd. ft. 
Throckmorton & Johnson’s b. f. by Birmingham, dam by Mercury........--- pd. ft. 


Time, 1:56—]:59—2:02. 

This was even a more beautiful and better contested race than the first. Hy- 
dra was the favorite at the start, and after he had won the first heat so hand- 
somely, his backers were sure the others bad no chance. In the 2d heat, how- 
ever, Edward Eagle came into play, and won it in gallant style, after a sharp 
contest, The 31 heat was won easily by Edward Eagle. 


TUESDAY, June 4—Proprietor’s Purse $150, free forallages, 3 yr. olds to carry 861bs.— 
4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3ibs. to mares and geldings. 


e 
Wa. Buford}aen’s Se greg Medoc, out of Cub’s dam, 5yrs -.......----- 1 1 
James Shy’s ch. f. Calanthe, by , dam by Sumpter, 4 yrs.......-...------- es 
Andrew * ch. f. pena 2] Imp. Barefoot, dam by Sir Charles, 4 yrs...... 2 3 
H. W. Parris’ br. m. Lucretia Imp. Hedgford, dam by Frank, 5yrs..... 4 4 
ime, 1 1:55. 


The clouds wore a threatening aspect in the morning, but the day passed off 


delightfully, barring the extreme Keat. The attendasee was good—much bet- — 
ter than it has been so early in the week for some years. 

At the call, ailthe entries for the first race came on the ground. Betting 
commenced pretty freely, and Calanthe had plenty of friends to back her against 
the field—and all the bets they offered were taken. Mirabeau had it all his 
own way, and won both heats readily. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for untri i 
ons auba. eh @obentinds, Eee runtried 3 yr, olds, colts 86ibs., fillies 83ibs 


H. W. Farris’ ch. f. Liz Tillett, by Framk, dam by Medoc.............-..--eeaceee 1 il 
or Willa Viley’s b. c. by Woodpecker, out of Misietoe, by Cherokee ......---. 3 2 
J. R. Smith’s ch. f. Ann Harrod, by Hickory John, dam by King William ....... aa, 2D 


Time, 1:534 - 1:53. 

The second race was a most beautiful one, notwithstanding it was perfectly 
evident to every one after they had started, that Jig Tillett could easily run 
away from the other two. She won both heats easily, aud under a heavy pall 
all the way round. After the first heat, there was considerab'e betting as te 
which would be the best, Viley’s bay co!t, or Ann Harrod. They both came 
in under whip and spur, Viley’s colt being balf a length ahead. Before the race 
Liz Tillett was the favorite against the field. 


WEDNESDAY, June 5— Proprietor’s Purse $300, weights as before. Two mile heats. 

A. Hikes & Co.’s ch. f. Miss Clash, by Birmingham, dam by Cumberland, 4 yrs.... 1 1 

Co}. Metcalfe’s (W. Palmer’s) b. c. by Mons. Tonson, dam by Bertrand, 4 yrs.... 2 2 

T. G. Rucker’s (D. Field’s)ch. f. Viola, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pacific,4 yrs. 4 3 

James Shy’s gr. c. Billy Tonson, by Mons Tonson, dam by Cherokee, 4 yrs ..... oe. 3d 
Time, 3:46—3:43. Track in good order. 


Expectations of a well contested race brought a large concourse of people 
i) the course, and we are glad to say the highest expectations were abundantly 
realised. The day was a most beautiful one, although rather warm ; the track 
was in sp'eudid order, and the sport fine and exciting. The “ knowing ones” 
proved really to be * knowing ones,” and * green-horos ” suffered some in con- 
sequence. Mise Clash was the favorite against the field, and her many friends 
found plenty tu take up all the bets they offered on her. Al! the nags entered 
ca.ne on the ground in magnificent order. 

First heat: Miss Clash took the iead, followed by Mr. Palmer's b. c. and 
Billy Tonson, with Viola trailing a considerable way behind. The two miles 
were run pretty much in this order, Miss Clash coming in an easy winner in 
3:46. Monks rode Viola, the last mile with the saddle on her shoulder, but 
managed to come in his distance with something to spare. 

Second heat: But three started, Billy Tonson having been drawn. Miss 
Clash again took the lead, and although both Viola and Mr. Palmer’s colt made 
several desperate brushes, yet they were unable at any time to put her to her full 
speed, and she came in winning very easily in 3:43. If the Clash hed been 
pushed at all, she would have made it so low down in the figures as to have as- 
tonished the natives. 


THURSDAY, June 6—Proprietor’s Purse $500, conditions as before. Three mile heats 
Capt. Willa Viley’s b.m. Argentile, by Bertrand, out of Imp. Allegrante by 


BEES 900. nactanessiushbncedsheabiatibiibdéal iandiniaes ‘3 
W . Buford, senr’s br.c. Catlin, by Imp. Hedgtord, dam by Medoc, 4 yrs......... 23 
B. Maloney’s ch. h. Hemlock, by Medoc, dam by Rattler, 5 yrs ......-.c--cecnce 3 dist. 


Time, 5:42—5:51. 

If one of the finest, best contested races that ever came off over the Oak- 
land Course, was any recompense to the very large numbers in attendance to- 
day, all went home well satisfied. It was announced on the track, early in the 
morping, that in consequence of an injury received, Wendover would be with- 
drawn. Argentile was the favorite against the field. and the result proved that 
the * knowing ones” again came off victorfOus. Money circulated pretty free- 
ly, and if one could jadge from appearances the hard times are entirely gone. 

First heat: They al! go: off wel! together, Catlin taking the lead, Hemlock 
second, and Argentile trailing. They preserved this position for 2 1-2 miles, 
moving along at a pretty rapid rate, when a shurt time before coming in the 
quarier stretch, Argentile came up, made play, and passed Caitlin after a severe 
struggle, Hemlock dropping behind. Tue excitement during the struggie be- 
tween Argentile and Catlin was immense,’and we noiiced one gentleman, who 
had some 50c. or $1 at stake, almost go in’o hysterics when his favourite came 
out abead. The first mile was run in 1:54, the second in 1:55, and the third 
in 1:53—making the time of the heat 5:42. 

The nags all cooled off finely, and came up in excellent order, ready for 
the 

Second heat: The start was beautiful, and they all went off in hot haste, 
Hemlock leading, but soon passed by Catlin, while Argentile again brought up 
the rear. Towards the close of the second mile, Argentile came up and pass- 
ed the Judges’ stand but half a length beaind Catlin, Hemlock two or three 
lengths behind. At the half mile gate Argentile came up and challenged Cat- 
lin, and after a desperate and exciting struggle, which continued several hun- 
cred yards, came out and entered the quarter stretch some lengths ahead. 





Catlin here gave up the contest, and Argentile came in in a gentle lope, win- 
ning the heat in 5:51, and distancing Hemlock. 





ALEXANDRIA (D. C.) RACES, Mount Vernon Course. 

Dear Sir,—I was only a spectator of the following races ; and, understand- 
ing that no regular report had been made to you, you will please excuse the 
liberty I have taken. I have no bills of either day’s race before me, therefore 
have to make the report entirely from recollection ; however, with the excep- 
tion of the pedigrees of the young things, I think the report is, in the main, 


correct. 
TUESDAY, May 21, 1844—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four 
subs. at $100 each, h ft. Mile heats. 
Maj. Thos. Doswell’s bl. c. Tom Payne, by Imp. eergeve— Seu Thomas’dam 1 1 
Col. E. H. Pendleton's ch. f. Myra Gaines, by Critic, dam by Tuckahoe......... 22 
Co}. Francis Thompson’s gr. f. Kitty Thompson, by Imp. Margrave, out of Ninon 
do Pincien by TaOs sick 54. dik Pesailh ade dpe tes camvoveone samt ime aenncenee 
Dennis Ferry’s b. c. by Duane, out of Maid of the Neck ........eccccccccecess pd. ft. 
Time, 1:51—1:53. Track heavy from rain. 
WEDNESDAY, May 22—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Four subs. at 


$200 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 
Peyton R. Johnson's b.c. Victor, by Imp. Cetus, out of Imp. My Lady (Passen- 


wer’s damn) BE COMB 6.6 ccewoncownenennpassertseensnes pengnt>s atepnensonaee 2 eB 
Maj. Thos. Doswell’s bl. c. Tom Payne, pedigree above .........4-----00--00-e i122 
Co]. Francis Thompson’s gr. f. Fidelity, own sister to Register ...,.....-...---. 3 3 dr 
T. R. S. Boyce’s ch.f. Do See, by Foreigner, dam by Mons. Tonson ............ pd. ft. 


Time, 1:53—1:55—1:56. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $50, ent. $10 each, added, free for all 
ages, 3 yr. olds tocarry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allow- 
ing 3lbs. to maresandgeldings. Mile heats. 


Isham Puckett’s b. m. by Imp. Priam, out of Julia Burton’s dam, 5yrs...... 1 3 I 
Maj. Thos. Doswell’s bl. f. Mary Hume, by Pamunky, out of Ruth,3yrs.... 2 1 2 
Col. Francis Thompson’s b. c. by Duane, dam by Imp. Tranby, 3 yrs......... 3 2 dist. 


Time, 1:53—1:54--2:00. 
THURSDAY, May 23—Jockey Club Purse, $200 ent. 10 per cent., weights as before. 


Two mile heats. 
Peyton R. Johnson’s ch.c. The Colonel, by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. My Lady (Pas- 


senger’s dam) by Comus, 4 yrs........-- ece0--s0e--00es nagiedirwemene thwroommle in 
T. R.S. Boyce’s ch. c. O See. by Imp. Foreigner, daw by Mons. Tonson, 4 yrs .... 2 2 
Jas. B. Kendall's b. f. Ellen Lyon, by Drone, out of Ecarté, 4 yrs............- ons BS 
J. Beard’s b.c. by Imp. Felt. dam by Rokeby, 4 yrs ........-..-+-- eee-coene eeceee 4¢F 


Time, 3:55—4:02. 
FRIDAY, May 24—Jockey Cub Purse $300, ent. $20, weights as before. Three mile 


heats. 
Col. Francis Thompson’s b. h. Pryor, by Imp. Priam, dam by Eclipse, 6 yrs.... ; } 1 


Isham Puckett’s b. f. by Imp. Priam, dam omitted, 4 yrs .....- Crcccncccececsce 2 

Maj. Thos. Doswell’s b. m. Sarah Washington, by Garrison’s Zinganee, dam by 
COMSCEIIG, 1, FEB 642000 c5hsscenponretiesinne aqnsnnehoupsevbadiatlobesedapeee 4 

J. Beard’s b. c. by Imp. Felt, dam by Rokeby, 4 yrs ~.....-.20----0000--00-0000 2 dr 


Time, 6:01—5:55— 6:13. 7 ‘ 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $150, weights as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Maj. Thos. Doswell’s br. m. Maria Shelton, by imp. Priam, dam by Direc- 


160, © 998.5. cece cvccccccenscgendese dpundiesbsbonsodedbbcciatoseiss 11541 
Jas. B. Kendall’s ch. g. pedigree not given, 4 yrs ......... eccccccencees 55312 
Wm. Holmead’s b. c. by Mazeppa, dam not given, 4 yrs ........-.----- ee em 
S$. F. Mankin’s ch. m. Ceta, by Imp. Cetus, out of Maria Heath, 6 yrs .... . : ; . 


James Fossett’s b. hh, by Imp. Felt, dam by Rob Roy, 6 yrs ......0+0«--+« 
Time, 1:53—1:524—2:00—2:02—1:55 





FORT SMITH (Arks.) RACES. , 
Mr. Crarke, the able editor of ** The Arkansas Iatelligencer,’’ furnishes the 


annexed report :— 
WEDNESDAY, May 15, 1844—Sweepstakes fer 4 yr. olds, colts 100Ibs., fillies 97lbs. Sub. 


$100 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. 
Capt. J. B. S. Todd’s ch. c. John Rose, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Oscar........ 11 
P. Madden's ch.c. John Belcher Jr., by John Beicher, dam by Stockholder..... . 2 dist. 
Maj. Lear’s Oregon, by lrap. Leviathan .~..-------.--0-+-«s--0- oaecwernecceses pd. ft. 


Time, 3:51—3:52. 

This race was a perfect ‘‘ open and shut "’ case after the first quarter. John 
Rss took the lead, and was never lapped, winaing the heat hard in hand. The 
second heat was a repetition of the trst, “‘only more so."* Considerable bet- 
ting, and a few dropped their whole “pile.” Capt. Tunstall’s stable arrived 
too late to enter his fine mare Elizabeth Jones, or, in all probability, we should 
have bad a much better contested race. 

THURSDAY, May 16—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds,colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four subs. 
at $160 each,h. ft. Mile heats. 


Col. W. S. Coodey’s b. c. Festivity, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Magnolia by Mons. . 
é rec. tt. 


Tonson SRST ERE EET RTT RES Sencar are eee ce nee SOC eee ee ere eee eee 
J. A. Scott’s Rapidity, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Eclipse..........-..--+--- «- pad. ft, 
S. May’s b.f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Mary te nea oahctndeast - pd. ft. 
T. Musset’s Johanna, by Belcher, dam by Stockholder ..........------ Rn teed 


A saddle race came off between Capt. Todd's horse Billy Dizey and Capt. 
Tunstall 's Eruption, by Volcano; Billy slayed him easily, and the knowing 
ones fell heavy; such shouting was never heard. 

Several Sweepstakes are made up to be run at Fort Gibson on the 24th and 
25th September next. Also several to come off at Fort Smith, on the 8th Oct. 
Handsome purses will be given at both places, sufficient to induce fine stables 
to attend; and there appears to be a general disposition to improve the breed 
of horses in Arkansas, by ascertaining which is the right sort of stock, In @ 





few years we will be equal to any State in the Union for fine horses. 
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GREENOUGH’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


BY ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 











Greenough's great work has surpassed my expectations, high as they were. 


: bliue. ‘ A t 
” pag = is cf colossal grandeur; about twice the size of life. The hero 


cepted in a sitting posture. A loose drapery covers the lower part of 
us aoe on is carried up over the right ag which is exterded, with the 
elbow bent end the forefinger of the hand pointed upward. Toe left arm is 
stretched outa little above tae thigh; and the hand holds a Roman sword re- 
*“The design of the artist was, of course, to indicate the ascendancy of the 
civic and homane over the military virtues, which distinguished the whole ca- 
reer of Washington, and which forms the great glory of bis character. It was 
not intended to bring before the eye the precise circumstarce under which he 
resigned his commission as commander-in-chief. This would have required a 
standing posture, and a modern military costume ; and, without an accompa- 
nying group of Members of Congress, would have been an incomplete work. 
The sword reversed, and the finger pointed upward, indicate the moral senti- 
ment, of which the resignation of his commission as commander-in-chief, was the 
strongest evidence, without the details, which were inconsistent with the gene- 
| plan. 

" The face is that of Stuart’s porteait, modified so as to exhibit the highest 
point of manly vigor and maturity. Though not corresponding exactly with 
any of the existing portraits, it is one of the aspects which the countenance of 
Washington must necessarily have worn in the course of his progress through 
life, and is obviously the proper one for the purpose. In expression, the coun- 
tenance is admirably adjusted to the character of the subject, and the intention 
of the work. It is_ stamped with dignity, and radiant with benevolence and 
moral beauty. 

The execution is finished to the extreme point of perfection, as well iu the 
accessories as in the statue itself. The seat is a massy arm-chair of antique 
form and large dimensions, the sides of which are covered with exquisitely 
wrought bas-reliefs. The subject of one is the infant Hercules strangling the 
serpent in his cradle: that of the other, Apollo guiding the four steeds that 
draw the chariot of the sun. The back of the chair is of open work. At the 
left corner is placed a small statue of Columbus, holding in his hand a sphere, 
which he is examicing with fixed attention: at the right corner is a similar 
small statue of an Indian chief. The effect of these cumpiratively diminutive 
images is to heighten by contrast the impression of grandeur which is made by 
the principal figure. 

The work stands upon a square block of granite, which bears upon its froot 
and two sides, as an inscription, the well known language of the resolution, 
adopted in Congress upoa the receipt of the intelligence of Washingion’s death 
—‘ First in war: first in peace: first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

On the back of the statue, just above the top of the chair, is placed another 
inscription in Latin, which is as follows :— 

Simulacrum istud 
Ad magoum Libertatis exemplum 
Nec sine™psa duraturum 
Horatius Greenough 
Faciebat. 

This inscription is not very felicitous. Independently of the objections that 
have been made to the grammar of the faciebat, which, though defended on 
classical! authority, doves not strike me as the natural form, the ideas are hardly 
expressed with sufficient distinctness, and, so far as they can be gathered, are 
not particularly appropriate. It is not easy to see in what precise or correct 
understanding of the terms Washington can be called an ‘‘ example of liberty ;” 
and admitting that by a rather latitudinous construction this phrase may be sup- 
posed to mean that his conduct is a proper example for the imitation of the 
friends of liberty, it is still more difficult to imagine why a statue of Washing- 
ton may not be preserved though liberty should perish. Two thousand years 
have elapsed since the fall of Grecian and Roman liberty, but Demosthenes and 
Cicero still survive in their *‘ all but living busts,” as well as in the'r ‘* thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn.” The precise object of this description 
would, perhaps, have been sufficiently provided for by a simple indication of the 
name of the sculptor, and of the circumstances under which the work was order- 
ed and executed. 

The statue was originally placed in the Rotunda of the Capitol; but the 
light being found unfavorable, it was removed.to a temporary building in the 
garden, where it now stands. The light is better than before, but the mean- 
ness of the building forms an unpleasant contrast with the grandeur of the work, 
and it is much to be desired that a more suitable place of deposit may soon be 
found for a monument so worthy of the great subject, and so honorable to the 
artist and the country. 

This magnificent product of genius does not seem to be appreciated at its 
full valwe in this metropolis of ‘the freest and most enlightened people on the 
globe.” I have met with few persons here who have spoken of it in terms of 
strong or even moderate satisfaction. Every one has some fault to poiut out, 
that appears to withdraw his attention entirely from the grandeur and beauty of 
the whole, which, when they are pressed upon him, he is compelled to ackaow- 
ledge. One is dissatisfied that the figure is colossal; another that the face is 
not an exact copy of Stuart's portrait ; a third, that the posture is sitting and 
not standing; a fourth, that there isa want of repose in the general expression ; 
a fifth, that one of the anclesis incorrectly modelled; and so of the rest. Most 
of these objections proceed, as I have heard them stated, from persons who 
would think themselves wroaged if their sensibility to the grand and beautiful 
in nature and art were called in question. But how feeble must this quality be 
in one who can see nothing in so splendid a monument but some trifling, real 
or imaginary, fault! I should not blame aay one for indicating and iasisting on 
what he might consider as blemishes, if he were also to exhibit a proper feel- 
ing for the acknowledged merits of the work: but I almost lose patience when 
I hear a person, not without some pretensions to good taste, after a visit of an 
hour to the statue, makiag no other remark than that one of tne ancles is incor- 
rectly modelled; an error which, after a carefu) examination for the express 
purpose, I have been wholly urable to discover. This remark is nearly a repe 
tition of the one made by an Athenian cobbler upon the first exhibition of one of 
the celebrated Venuses of antiquity—that there was a wrong stitch ir one of 
her sandals. [t affords a curious, though not very agreeable proof, how exactly 
human nature repeats itself under similar circumstances, even to the slightest 
and apparently most accidental particulars. 

The most satisfactory expression of feeling that I have met with here in re- 
gard to the statue was prompted by the finer and truer sensibility inherent in 
the heart of woman. It proceeded from a couple of ladies whom I happened 
to encounter on my 6Grat visit to the building that contains this great national 
monument. They were strangers to me, and had not the air of persons belong- 
ing to the fashionable coteries of our large cities ; but they evidently possessed 
—what is much more important—cultivated minds and a keen susceptibility to 
the influence of natural and moral beauty. They appeared 'o have been travel- 
ling extensively, and one of them had under her arm a large skeich-book. They 
expressed in various forms the highest admiration of the statue, and one of 
them finally remarked, as a sort of summary of the whole, that it produced upon 
her mind a stronger impression of sublimity and grandeur than she had received 
from the catarcet of Niagara. 

The objections above mentioned to the size, attitude, and costume of the 
statue, and to the character of the features, proceed upon the supposition that 
it was the intention of the artist to make the nearest possible approach to the 
person and countenance of Washington, as represeated in the most authentic 
portraits and statues; and in costume to the dress that he actually wore. This 
supposition is obviously an erroneous one. These are matters which have their 
importance as points of historical information—especially in connection with a 
character of so much interest. But the object of the artist in a work of this 
kind is much nobler than that of satisfying curiosity upon these particulars. It 
was, as it should have been, his purpose to call forth, in the highest possible 
degree, the sentimert of the morat sublime, which the contemplation of the 
character of Washington is fitted to excite. This purpose required such a rep- 
resentation of his person, for instance, as consisieutly with trath to nature, 
would tend most strongly to produce this result. A servile adherence to the 
re ana 8 Dot essential to the accomplishment of such a purpose, and 
ya ri lai S me Opposed to it; as, for example, if these had been exe- 
tao ko “2 y youth or extreme old age of the subject. Suill less wouid it 

y to preserve the costume of the period, which is already out of fa- 
shion, and for every subject, exc b : . : . sae 

°, ept the satisfaction of antiquarian curiosity, 
entirely unsuitable for effect in sculpture. The colossal size—th ti 
tume—the more youthful air of the face—are circumstan me re “4 an ave ene 
terially impairing the truth to nature, increase ver saci ~ ~ whic How out ms 
and, instead of furnishing grouuds for objection a co Ve eRRaS URETSETION, 
po ta ce. ’ positive merits of high im 

The question between a sitting and a standin : ' 
same, a whether the subject at to be presented under Solar mar the 
pect. Ln the latter case a standing posture would undoubtedly h hate itary as- 
ferable. But if the ascendancy, givenby Washington throu gh his ue pre- 
to the virtaes of the patriot citizen over the talents of the military cbintela, 
was the noblest trait in his character, and if it was the daty of the artist —_ 
hibit him, on this occasion, ander the circumstances in which he a mete 
real life, to the greatest sp epee civil aspect of the webjee, ent with 
it the sitting posture, like the particulars that have been mentioned, in- 
stead of being a ground of objection, is a high positive merit. : 


























It has been mentioned in private, as an objection made by a person whose 
judgment in some respects would be considered as entitled to respect, that there 
is a want of repose in the attitude. The arms are extended in a way in which 
they could not be placed for any length of time without producing fatigue ; and 
we feel, it is said, the same sort of uneasiness on witnessing this attitude in a 
statue that we should if it were maintained permanently by a living person in 
our presence. 

It is rather difficult to comprehend the precise meaning of this objection as 
applied to the statue of Washington. Where it is the intention of the artist to 
express repose, the indications of activity, of any kind, are, of course, out of 
place. Where it is intended to expross activi y, the indications of repose 
would, for the same reason, be incongruous with the subject. It is no more an 
objection to the statue of Washington that the arms are piaced in an attitude 
which, after a short time, would become fatiguing toa living person, than it is 
an objection to the antique group of Laocoon that the muscles of a living man 
could not remain more than a few minutes in the state of extreme tension, indi- 
cated in that celebrated work, without convulsions; or to the Apollo Belve- 
dere, that he stands with foot drawn back and arm extended, in the position of 
an archer who has just discharged an arrow from his bow. In the famous 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great, at S:, Petersburg, the horse is rearing on 
his hinder legs, while the fore-legs remain suspended in the air at some Cistance 
from the ground. This is an attitude which could not be maintained by a liv- 
ing horse for more than two or three seconds ; but, far from being made a ground 
of objection to the work, it has been regarded as its greatest merit, and as the 
precise quality which has given it the character of being the finest equestrian 
statue in Europe. 

It was not the design of the artist to represent his subject in a state of re- 
pose. On the contrary, the obvious intention is to exhibit the noblest trait in 
his intellectual and moral character. I mean his habitual control over ali the 
irregular propensities of his nature, at the poiat of time when it reached its 
fullest active development. In his practical career, this point was indicated by 
the resignation of his commission, as commander-in-chief, into the hands of the 
President of Congress. But that was a scene which comes within the province 


June 15, 
deeds, of the subject of his sketch, which will serve to point outa moet useful 
moral to the rising generation, and adorn the tale which he has illustrated wih 
his graphic powers of description. 

A very general impression, we believe, prevails that Bromme!l was a base 
born knave, who scrambled into society like a crawling sycophant, by meki . 
himself useful and agreeable to those who were above him. This is entire! 
erroneous—he was bred and born a gentleman. The calling or profession of 
his gandfather is enveloped in mystery, but his father was secretary to Lod 
North, and lived in great state at his country seat at Donnington, where the 
choicest spirits of the age were wont to assemble in conclave. He passed én 
scathed through the ordeals of Eton, Oxford, and the Tenth, nor did re: sti 
vp bis troop in that crack regiment, until it was ordered to Manchester and as 
the Beau’s spirit could not brook a manufacturing town, he sold out end wen t 
dowa to Brighton with Lord Liverpool to “ eat currant taris and pass his sine 
in chintz and sslt water.”’ The great event in his life was his quarrel with the 
Prince Regent, which Captain Jesse attributes, correctly we believe, to the 
ar and ridicule which he heaped upon the Madame de Maintenon of that 

ay :— ‘ 

“ Brummell, as well as his friends, attributed his quarrel with the Prince of 
Wales toa series of sarcastic remarks in which he bad indulged at the expense 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; indiscretions that he was led into by foolishly espousing 
the part of a Noble Lady, her rival; but his talent for ridicule, once enlisted in 
her cause, he did not spare even the Prince himself. There was at that time 
a burly porter at Carlton House, nicknamed ‘ Big Ben,’ who was so tall thet 
he cou'd look over the gates, and as the Regent was then increasing in size, 
Brummell often designated the master by the appellation of the servant, and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert by that of ‘Benina.’ It is also said that he annoyed her by 
various remarks of the same kind; and that, when desired by the Regent, at a 
ball at Lady Jereey’s to call her carriage, he obeyed, but in doing so substituted 
the word mistress for the usual one of Mrs., and laid a strong emphasis on the 
insulting epithet. If this anecdote is true, no wonder that when it came to 
the lady’s ears, as well as the Prince’s, with the allusions to their embonpoint 
(upon which subject they were, as people frequently are, extremely sensitive), 











of painting rather than sculpture. A group so vas: Is beyond the reach of the 
chisel. It was the cifficult duty of the artist to embody the sentiment which 
governed the cunduct of Washington on that occasion, in a single figure. His 
success in conquering this difficulty, and producing by a single figure, a moral 
emotion, superior provably, to any that could be called forth by the finest paint- 
ing of the scene before Congress, is one of the noblest triumphs of his noble 
art. To say that the work indicates activity and not repose, is only saying, in 
other words, that it was executed in conformity to the leading point in a plan, 
which was suggested, or rather imperious'y dictated, by the nature of the | 
subject. 

It is rather unpleasant to be compelled, in commenting on this splendid effort 
of genius, to meet such objections as these, instead of joining in the general 
expression of mingled admiration and delight which it ought to elicit from the 
whole public. I make no pretensions to connoisseurship in the art of sculpture, 
and judge of the merit of the work merely by the impression which it makes | 
upon my own mind; but I can say for myself, that after seeing the most cele- 
brated specimens of ancient and modern sculpture to be found in Europe, tn- | 
cluding the Laocoon and the Apollo Belvedere, wih the finest productions of 
Canova, Thorwalsden, Sergell, and Chantry, I consider the Washington of 
Greenough as superior to any of them, and as the master piece of the art. The 
hint seems to have been taken from the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias, who said 
himself that he had caught the inspiration under which he conceived the plan 
of that great glory of ancient sculpture, frum a passage in the Iliad. In this 
way the noble work of Greenough connects itself by the legitimate filiation of 
kindred genius, transmitting its magnetic impulses through the long lines of 
intervening centuries, with the poetry of Homer. The vast dimensions of the 
Jupiter of Phidias may have made it to the eye a more imposing and majestic 
monument ; but if the voluntary submission of transcendant power to the moral 
law of duty be, as it certainly is, a more sublime spectacle than any positive 
exerc se of the same power over inferior natures, then the subject of the Ame 
rican sculptor is more truly divine than that of his illustrious prototype in 
Greece. When Jupiter shakes Olympus with his nod, the imagination is 
affected by a grand display of energy, but the heart remains untouched. When 
Washington, with an emrzire in his grasp, resigns his sword to the President of 
Congress, admiration of his great intellectual power is mingled with the deep- 
est emotions of delightful sympathy, and we involuntarily exclaim, with one of 
the characters in a scene of much less importance, as depicted by an ele- 
gant female writer—‘ There spoke the true thing ; now my own heart is sa- 
tisfied.”’ . 

The present location of the statue is, of course, merely provisional. It is 
much to be regretted that the light in the Rotunda was found to be unfavora- 
ble, as there is no other hall in any of the builcings belonging to the Union, 
sufficiently lofty and extensive to become a suitable permanent place of deposit 
for this monument. How, when, and where, such a one shall be provided is a 
problem of rather difficult solution. If, as has sometimes been suggesied, the 
patrimonial estate of Washington, at Mount Vernon, should ever be purchased 
by the country, and a public building erected there to serve asa sort of National 
Mausoleum, or Western Westminster Abbey, the statue would become, of 
course, its principal ornament. But the execution of this plan, should it ever 
be realized, is probaoly reserved for the good taste and liberality of some future 
generation. Inthe meanwhile, the noblest achievement of the art of sculpture, 
dedicated to the memory of the greatest man that ever lived in the tide of tiaie, 
will be permitted by a country, which received from his hands gifts no less 


precious than Independence and Liberty, to take up its abode in a paltry bar- 
rack. Democratic Review, for July. 





LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 


From the London ‘ Morning Post.” 








The Life and Times of George Brummell, Esq , commonly called Beau Brum- 
mell. By Captain Jesse. Saunders & Otley. 

There are few subjects so well worthy of commentary and reflection as the 
history of this extraordinary man, who, by his imperturbable impertinence and 
unblushing eflrontery, supported by a strong admixture of natural abilities and 
some few superficial acquirements, coutrived to usurp the throne of taste and 
exclusiveness, and to retain his triumphant position in undisputed authority for 
a long series of years. By a coup de main, which remains without a paralle! 
in the annals of impudence, he took the citadel by assault, and there he sate, 
year after year, perched on the dizzy pinnacle at the summit of the Temple of 
Fashion, distributing in dreaded alternation those anathemas or indulgences 
which were prized and dreaded far more than any which ever emanated from 
any Pope that ever jingled the keys of St. Peter. No potentate, however 
powerful, ever ruled wi h such despotic sway as George Brummell. From his 
decision there was no appeal; he was no respecter of persons ; he lashed 
about him right and left. The most illustrious personage in the realm ventured 
to dispute the supremacy of his authority ; but Brummell was no vain carpet 
kuight ; he did not cringe and stoop to pick up the glove which had been thrown 
down by the Regent, but hurled back his gauntlet in proud defiance. ‘I made 
him, and can unmake him when I please,’ said he, in speaking of the Regent 
to Colonel M‘Mahon ; and in this passage of arms all the lookers-on in the 
Clubs were fain to acknowledge that Brummell had the best of it. The Royal 
lion was bearded in his lair—he sprung upon his puny tormentor; but, having 
missed him in his bound, was forced to crouch ucder the withering sneers and 
attacks of his adversary. Amongst the most obsequious vassals who bowed the 
knee before this arbiter elegantiarum were Princes of the Blood Royal; men 
of the highest lineage and unbounded wealth, Peers and Commoners, followed 
in his train; and even, we find by some of the interesting letters which are 
profasely strewed through this interesting work, that the young debutantes at 
Almack’s scarcely ventured to push fortn on to the great sea of society until 
they had endeavored to propitiate the mighty beau. 


Notwithstanding the extraordinary celebrity which was attained by Brum- 
mell, the high rank and lofty lineage of his associates, the surpassing splendor 
of the scenes in which his whole life was passed, and the mighty intellect of 
several of his familiars, it may be perhaps surmised that the most skilful adept 
in the art of book-making could scareely stretch out the history of Brummel’s 
life into two volumes, of nearly 400 pages each; but the book would have 
been more appropriately named “ The Life and Times” than the “ Life of 
Brummell,”’ as Captain Jesse has enriched his work with the interesting remi 
niscesces of many of the most distinguished characters who flourished in the 
temps de la Regence. Himself an intimate friend of the great autocrat of als 
the clubs, he was not content with his own remarks and observations, but hal 
beaten up the quarters of several of the Beau’s quondam friends, many of 
whum have supplied him with much valuable additional information ; and when 
the recesses of Carlton House reverberated with the orgies of the Regent's ri- 
bald parasites, Brummell carefully noted down in his album, as soon as he re- 
turned to his little house in Chesterfield street, the most remarkable events of 
theday. Brummell’s biographer had the good fortune to secure this “ inferoa! 
ledger,” as well as the mutilated fragments of several letters from persons of 
the highestdistinction. These were no meagre materials in the masterly hanc 
of the authur of * Notes of a Half-pay in search of Health ;” be has woven 
them into his work with considerable skill, and has succeeded in producing @ 
book which will be perused with iaterest and alacrity by all classes of readers. 
The rise and p ss, the decline and fall, and the principal events in the life 
of this meteor of fashion are developed with great icuity, and Capta:n | 


such ill-timed jokes were resented, and that Brummell was dismissed. He al- 
ways, however, considered that the continuativn of the Regent’s anger was 
owing to Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose absurd vanity in identifying herself with the 
Crown of England—for it was that or nothing—made her peculiarly unforgiv- 
ing on this subject; ard her dislike to Fox renders it probable that Brummell’ 
Opinion was correct.” 

Although bred and born a gentleman, he did not enter life surrounded by any 
of those adventitious circumstances of rank or wealth which might have assist- 
ed him in his efforts to attain that prominent position in society which he even- 
tually occupied. He might have boasted, with Commodore Truonion, that he 
did not crawl over-the bellies of his messmates by parliamentary influence, or 
that of a handsome wife. He maintained his position as arbiter elegantiarum 
for a long series of years, until the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune came 
vpon him thick and numberless, and he was compelled to put down his helm 
and run before the storm untilhe entered Calais, which happened to be the first 
port under his lee, and there he vegetated for fourteen years in an atmosphere 
of his own creating, surrounded by nick-nacks, and with buhl furniture and 
Sevres china, strewed about his apartments in plenteous but elegant profusion. 
But, ‘although abandoned of his velvet" friends,” he did nut sink into the so. 
ciety uf this dirty fishing town ; all intruders he kept at bay, and the most ob- 
(rusive were snubbed most mercilessly :— 

‘* He was more particularly severe with those who manifested a disposition to 
intrude upon him without due introduction, or who vulgarly affected to be some- 
body, when their conduct and manners plainly indicated that they had never 
frequented that class of society to which they assumed to belong. Those who 
called themselves colonels or captains, without having any claim to the rank, 
were sure to be objects of his displeasure ; retired tuft-hunters, also, and self- 
important fat gentlemen, were always singled out as targets forhis keen and 
droll remarks. Whenever he wes asked whether he knew any character of this 
kind, or indeed others more agreeable, but not to his mind, his usual reply was, 
‘Koow him, my good s'r? to be sure Ido. The fellow is a rank impostor; L 
recollect him perfectly when he was butler at Belvoir.’ Or ‘ Don’t you re- 
member Jones, who kept the snuff shop in Bond-street ? That's the very man.” 
In the following instance, however, he was called upon, in a very summary 
manner, to contradict one of his mischievous witticisms. The sufferer in this 
case Wasa military man, who in the Peninsular, or some other war, had had 
the misfortune to be severely wounded in the face—in fact, to lose the most 
prominent feature of it. The sarcasm in question at length reached the ears of 
the injured party, and in consequence the Beau was one morning disturbed at 
his breakfast by a loud knocking at the door ; his permission to enter was scar- 
cely given, when the grisly warrior, with indignation in his eyes, and “ satis- 
faction’ in his thoughts, stalked into the room and confronted him. ‘ Pray, Sir,’ 
said Brummell, rising from his fauteuil, ‘ what happy circumstance has induc- 
ed you to favor me with such a very early visit?’ ‘ Why the fact is, Mr. Brum- 
mell,’ replied the vetetan, in a tone of voice which at once told his aggressor 
that the circumstance was any thing but a ‘ happy one,” and that if his wit did 
not speedily get him out of the scrape, his valor must see him through it— 


»' the factis, Mr. Brummell, I have heard that you have been k'nd enough to 


spread a repcrt about the town, affecting my position in society here, by stating 
that | am not a retired officer, and never held a commission ; and that I am 
really nothing more nor Jess than a retired hatter.’ With admirable presence 
of mind the Beau listened to this accesation, which was certainly delivered in 
a manner savoring more of the camp than St. James’s, and with much gravity 
(brown into his countenance, he immediately answered, ‘I am sorry, very sor- 
ry, that any one should conceive it possible that J could be guilty of sucha 
breach of good manners. I can assure you that there is not a word of truth 
inthe report.” The captain, perfectly satisfied and delighted with hia reception, 
now moved towards the door, when Brummell followed him to it, and,as he was 
leaving the room, again effirmed that the report was false; ‘ for,’ said he, 
‘now I think of it, [ never in my life dealt with a hatter without a nose.’ It 
is probable that the officer was not much pleased with this unfeeling speech ; 
but he wasso taken by surprise that he made noreply, and beat a retreat im. 
mediately. The only notice that Brummell took of the affair was, to express 
+3 astonishment the next day that any one should have sent him a ‘ death’s 
read !’” 

On leaving Calais the Beau rattled down to Caen, in a carriage with four 
horses, because he said thet his valet had given him warning for travelling with 
a pair. The Consulship of this town enabled him to vegetate for a few years 
in a continual dread of duns, and attacks of paralysis, to the latter of which he 
succumbed four years ago, when he expired, like Swift, ‘a driveller and a 
show.”’ The last three years of his life were passed in a lunatic asylum, where, 
amongst * moping idiots and madmen gay,” he terminated his earthly career in 
the 62d year of his age. 

The coneludiug remarks by Captain Jesse, and the moral which he has de- 
Juced from the life of Brummell, as typical of the present artificial state of so- 
ciety, are written in so excellent a sp'rit, that we would faio transcribe them at 
length, if our columns were not occupied by subjects of more immediate, thovgh, 
perhaps, not general interest. We recommend therm, aud the whole work, to 
the perusal of our readers, as it is one of the most remarkable and interesting 
books that has been published for some time past. 





A NEW LIFE-PRESERVER. 
BY TOM HOOD, 
‘‘ Of hair-breadth ’scapes.”—OrHELLo. 


I have read somewhere of atraveller, who carried with him a brace of 
istols, a carbine, a cutlass, a dagger, and an umbrella, but was indebted for 
bis preservation to the umbrella; it grappled with a bush when he was roll- 
ing over a precipice. In like manner, my friend W—, though armed 
with a sword, rifle, and hunting-knife, owed his existence to a wig! 

He was specimen-hunting (for W—— is a first-rate naturulist) some- 
where in the back woods of America, when, happening to light upon a dense 
covert, there sprang out upon him—not a panther or eatamount—but, with 
terrible whoop and yell, a wild Indian—one of a tribe then hostile to our 
settlers. W——’s gun was mastered in a twinkling, himself stretched on 
the earth, the barbarous knife, destined to make him balder than Granby’s 
celebrated Marquis, leaped eagerly from its sheath. ; 

Conceive the horrible weapon making its preliminary flourishes and cir- 
cumgyralions; the savage features, made savager by paint and ruddle, work- 
ing themselves up to a demoniacal crisis of triumphant my oe his red 
right hand clutching the shearing-knife ; his left, the frizzle top-knot : and 
hen, the artificial scalp coming off in the Mohawk’s grasp! 

W—— says, the Indian catchpole was, for some moments, motionless with 
surprise: recovering, at last, he dragged his captive along, through brake and 
jungle, tothe encampment. A peculiar whoop soon brought the whole horde 
to the spot. The Indian addressed them with vehement gestures, in the 
course of which W—— was again thrown down, the knife again performed 
its circuits, and the whole transaction was pantomimically described. All In- 
dian sedateness and restraint were overcome. The assembly made every 
demenstration of wonder; and the wig was fitted on, rightly, askew, and 
hind part before, by a hundred pair of redhands. Captain Gulliver’sglove 
was not a greater puzzletothe Houhyhums. From the mep, it ssed to 
the squaws; and from them, down to the least of the urchins; W——'s 
head, in the meantime, frying in a2 midsummer sun. At length, the phenome- 
noa returned into the hands of the chief—a venerable greybeard: he ex- 
aminec it afresh, very attentively, and, after a long deliberati: n, maintained 
with true Indian silence and gravity, made a in his own tongue ‘hat 





Jesse has kept upa running fire of commentary on the deeds, or rather mis- 


procured for the anxious trembling captive very unexpectedhonors. In fact, 
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the whole tribe of women and warriors danced round him, with such uneq:i- 
vocal :narks of homage, that even W-— comprevented that be was not 
intended for sacrifice. He was the. carried in iriamph to their wigwams, 
his body daubed with their bo ly colors of the most honorable patterns ; and 
he was given to understand, that he might choose any of their marriageable 
maideos fora squaw, Availing himself of this privilege, and so becoming, 
by degrees, more a proficient in their language, he Jearned the cause of this 
extraordinary respect. It was considered, that he had been a great warrior; 
that he had, by mischance of war, been overcome and tufted ; bat, that, whe- 
ther by valor or stratagem, each equally estimable amoug:t the Savages, he 
had recovered his liberty and his scalp. 

As loog as W—— kepi his owa counsel, he was safe; but trusting his In- 
dian Dalilah with the szcret of his locks, it soon got wiad amongst the squaws 
and from them became known tothe warriors and chiefs. A solemn siliing 
was held at midnight, by the chiefs, to consider the proprieiy of knocking 
the poor wig-owner on the head; bathe had received atimely hint of their 
intention, and, when the tomahawks sought for him, he wason his way, with 
his Life-preserver, towards a British settlement. : 


= _ __ __,, 


Fariners’ aud Breeders’ Department. 


ON MANURES. 
And the proper application thereof. 

Lime.—Next to farm-yard dung, lime is in most general us?, aS a Manure 
thoug: itis one ofaquie differeat character, an |, when judiciously applied, 
and the land laid to pasture, or cultivated for white and green crops alter- 
nately, with an adequate allowance of putrescent manure, its effects are much 
more fasting, and, in many instances, still cok deneficial than those of farm- 
yard dung. ssil manares “ must produc® their effect, either by becoming 
a constitutent pirt of the plant, or by acting upon its more essential food, so 
as to render it more five tur the purpose of vegetable life.”* It is perhaps 
in the former of these ways that wheat and some other plants are brought to 
perfection, after lime has been applied, upon land that would not bring them 
to maturity by the most liberal ase uf dung alone> “ The most commoa form 
in which lime is found on the surface of the earth, is ina state of combina- 
tion with carbonic acid or fixed air. Ifa piece of limestone or chalk be 
thrown into a flaid acid, there will be an effervescence. This is owing to the 
escape of the curbouic acid gas. The lime becomes dissolved in the liquor 
When limestone is strongly heated, the carbonic acid gas is expelled, and no- 
thing remains but the pure alkaline earth. In this case there is a loss of 
weight, and if the fice have been very high, it approaches to one haW the 
weight of the stone; bat, in common cases, limestones, if well dried before 
burning, do not lose muen more than from 35 to 40 percent., or from 7to 8 
parts out of 2). When burned lime becomes mild, it regaias its power of 
effervescing, anl is ti® same chemical substance as chalk or limestone. 
When newly-burnt lime is exposed toair, it soon falls into powder. In this 
case, it is called slacked lime; and the same effect is immediately produced 
by throwing water upon it, when it heats violently, and the water disappears. 
Slacked lime is merely a combinaiion of lime with about one-third of its 
weight of water; that is, 55 parts of lime absorb 17 parts of water. When 
lime, whether freely burned or slacked, is mixed with any moist fibrous veg- 
etable matter, there is a strong action between the lime and the vegetable mat- 
ter, and they forma kind of compost together, of which a part is usually 
soluble in water. By this kind of operation, lime renders matter which was 
before comparatively inert, natritive; and as charcoal and oxygen abound 
in all vegetable matters, it becomes, at the same time, converted into carbon- 
ate of lime. Mild lime, powdered limestone, marls, or chalis, have no ae- 
tion of this kind upon vegetable matter, By their action, they prevent the 
too rapid decomposition of substances already dissolved, but they have no 
tendency to form soluble matters, It is oovious, from these circumstances, 
that the operation of quick lime, and marl or chali, depends upon principles 
altogether different. Quick lime, in b-ing applied to land, tends to bring 
any hard vegetable matter that it contains, into a state of more rapid decom- 
position and solution, so as to render it a proper fuod for plants. Chalk and 
marl, or carbonate of lime, will only improve the texture of the soil, or its 
relation to absorption ; it acts merely as one of its earthly ingredients. Quick 
‘ime, when it becomes mild, operatesin the same manner as chalk ; but, in 
theact of becoming mild, it prepares soluble out of insuluble matter. The 
solution of the question, whether quiek lime ought to be applied to a soil, de- 
pends upon the quantity of inert vegetable matters that it contains. The 
solution vf the question, whether marl, mild lime, or powdered limestone, 
ought to be applied, depends upon the quantity of calcareous matter already 
in the soil. All soilsare improved by mild lime, and ultimately by quick 
lime, which do not effervesce with acids ; and sands more than clay.”+ From 
the modes in which lime operates, it necessarily follows that quick lime should 
not be applied to lands that contain much soluble matter, nor be mixed up 
with composts with animal manures. “Ithad been long known to farmers 
in the neighborhood of Doncaster, that lime made, from a certain limestone, 
applied to the land, often injured the crops considerably. Mr. Tennant, in mak- 
ing a series of experiments upon the calcareous substance, found that it con- 
tained magnesia; and, on mixing some calcined magnesia with soil, in which 
he sowed differeut seeds, he found that they either died, or vegetated in a very 
imperfec: manner, and the plants were never healthy. And with great jus- 
tice and ingenuity, he referred the bad effects of :he peculiar limestone to the 
magnesian earth it contaius.”t Yet it is advantageous!y employed in small 
quantities, seldom more than 25 to 30 bushels on theacre. A simple test uf 
magnesia in the limestone, is the circumstance of its effervescing little when 
plunged into an acid, and its rendering diluted nitric acid ofaquafortis milky. 
Stcnes of this kind are usually colored brown or pale yellow, and are found 
in several countivs of England, and in many parts of Ireland, particularly 
near Belfast. With regardto the quantity of lime that ought to be applied 











to different soils, it is mach to b2 regretted that Sir :fumphrey Davy has not 


thought proper to enter fully into the subject. Clays, itis well known, re- 
quire a larger quantity than saads or dry loams. It has been applied, accord- 
ingly, in almost every quantity, from 100 to 500 bushels or upwards per acre. 
About 169 bushelsare generally considered a tull dressing for jighter soils, 
and 80 or 100 bushels more for heavy cohesive soils. 

In the application of lime to arable land, there are some general rules com- 
monly attended to by diligent farmers, which are given ina recent publica- 
tion in nearly the following words :— 

ist. As the effects of lime greatly depend on its intimate admixture with 
the surface soil, itis essential to have it in a powdered state at the time it is 
applied. 

¥ ad. Lime having a tendency to sink in the soil, it should be ploughed in 
with a shallow furrow. 

3rd. Lime may either be applied to grass lacd, or to land in preparation for 
green crops or summer fallow, with almost equal advan'age ; but, in gene- 
ral, the latter mode of application is to be preferred. 

4th. Lime ought not to be applied a second time to nourish soils, unless 
mixed up asa compost; after which, the land should be immediately laid 
down to grass. 

5th. Upon fresh land, the eftect of lime is much superior to that of dung. 
The ground likewise, more especally where it is of a strong nature, is more 
easily wrought; in some instances, it is said, “ the saving of labor would 
be sufficient to induce a farmer tolime his land, were no greater benefit de- 
rived from the application than the opportunity thereby gained of working 
it in a more perici manner.”’!l 

Inimproviog hilly land with a view to pastnure,a much smaller quantity 
of lime has been found to procure permanent and highly beneficial effects, 
when kept as near as possible to the surface, by bzing merely harrowed in 
with the seeds, after a fallow or green crop, instead of being buried with the 
plough. As thisis a matter of much importance to farmers of such lands, 
especially when lime must be brought froma great distance, as was the case 
in the following instance, the successtul practice of one of the most eminent 
farmers in Britain cannoibetoo generally known. ‘“ A few years after 1754,” 
says Mr. Dawson, “ having a considerable extent of outfield land in faliow, 
which | wished to lime previous to its being laid down to pasture, and finding 
that I could not obtain a sufficient quantity of lime for the whole in proper 
time, I was induced, from observing the effects of fine loam upon the surface 
of similar soil, «ven when covered with bent, to try a small quantity of lime 
onthe surface of this fallow, ins‘ead of a larger quantity ploughed down 
in the usual manner. Accordingly, in the autumn, about 20 acres of it were 
well harrowed, aud then about 56 Winchester bushels only, of unslacked 
lim>, were, after being slacked, carefully spread on each English acre, and 
immediately well harrowed in. As oe pieces of the lime, which had not 
been fully slacked at first, were gradually reduced to powder by the dews 
and moisture of the earth,to mix these with the soil, the land was again well 
harrowed in three or four days thereafter. This land was sown in the spring 
with oats, and white and red clover and rye grass seeds, and well harrowed, 
without being ploughed again. The crop of oats was good; the plants ot 
grass sufficieatly numerous and healthy ; and they formed a very fine pas- 
tture, which continued good till ploughed some years after, furcorn. About 

welve years afterwards, I took « lease of the hilly farm of Grubbel, many 
parts of which, though of an earthy mould tolerably deep, were too stcep 
and elevated to be kept in tillage. As these lands had been much exhausted 
by cropping, and were full of couch grass, to destroy that, and produce a 
cover of fine grass, I fallowed them, and laid on the same quantity of lime 
per acre; then harrowed, and sowed oats and grass seeds in the spring, ex- 
actly as in the last experiment, The oats were a full crop, and the plants of 





* Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, page 314. 

+ Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, pag e 315, et seq. 
t Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, page 322. 

|) General Report of Scotiand, vol. ii, page 536. 
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tec abundant. S-veral ot these fields have been now above 3) years in 
| pasture, and ae still producing white clover and other fine grasses ; and no 
| P ; _ Itdeserves to be particularly noticed 
that more than treble the quantity of lime was laid upon fields adjoining, o1 
a similar soil, but which, being fitter tor occasional tillage, upon them the 

These fields: were also sown with oals and grass 
seeds. The jatter throve well, and gave a fine pasture the first year; but, 
after wards, the bent spread so fast that, in three years, there was more of it 


bent or fog has yet appeared on them. 
lime was ploughed in. 
than of the finer grasses.” 


land. 
_ “Ist. That animal dung, on coarse benty pastures, produces little or no 
improvement upon them; and that, even when sheep cer catile are confined 
to a small space, as in the case of folding, their dung ceases to procuce an 
beneficial effect, after a few years, whether the land is continved in Caihe 
or brought under the plough. = 
2ndly. That, even when land of this description is well fallowed and dune- 
ed, but not limed, though dung augments the subsequent crop of grain and 
of grass for two or three years, thereafier its effects are no longer discernable 
either upon the one or the other. 
3rdly. That, when this land is limed, if the lime is kept upon the surface 
of the soil, or well mixed with it, and then laid down to pasture, the finer 
grasses continued in possession of the soil, even in elevated and exposed situ- 
alions for a great many years, to the exclusion of bent and fug, in the case of 
Grubbet-hills, it was observed that more than 30 years have now elapsed. 
Besides this, the dung of the animals pastared upon such land adds every 
year ‘othe laxuriance, and improves the quality of the pasture, and aug- 
ments the productive powers of the soil when afier wards ploughed for grain ; 
thus producing, upon a benty outfield soil, effects similar to what are experi- 
enced when rich infield lands have been long in pasture, and which are there- 
by more and more enriched. 
4thly. That when a large quantity of lime is laid on such land, and plough- 
ed down deep, the same effects will not be produced, whether in respect to 
the permanent fineness of the pasture, its gradual amelioration, by the duag 
ot the animals depastured upon it, er its fertility when afterwards intillage. 
On the contrary, unless the surface is fully mixed with lime, the coarse 
grasses will, in few years, regain possession of the soil, and the dung 
thereafter deposited by cattle will not enrich the land for subsequent tillage. 
Lastly. It also appears from what has been stated, that the four-shifi hus- 
bandry is only proper for very rich land, or in situations where there is a 
fullcommand for dung. That by far the greater part of the land of this coun- 
try requires to be continued in grass two, three, four, or more years, accord- 
ing to its natural poverty. ‘That the objection made to this, viz., that the 
coarse grasses in a few years usurp possession of the soil, must be owing to 
the surface soil not being sufficiently mixed with lime, the lime having been 
covered too deep by the plough.”* 
Limestones differ much in purity, or inthe quantity of calcareous matter 
which they contain. According to Mr. Headrick, ‘is is usually from 60 
io 85 per cent ; but he afterwards analyzed some limestones from Fife, which 
coatained from 99 1-4 per cent, of carbonate of lime, the residuum being fine 
clay. Fa:mers generally estimate the purity of limestones by the quantity 
of slacked lime produced froma given quantity of burnt limestone, or sheils, 
asitis usually called, the pulverized lime of the best shells being three 
times the measure of theshells, Butit is easy to asceriain the quantity of 
calcareous matter in the stone itself, by the use of mariatic acid; that stone 
being the best which leaves the least sediment, the lime itself dissolving in 
the acid. 
Maru.—Mar], which was more extensively employed as a manure in for- 
mer times than it has been of late, since the properties of lime have been 
better understood, is usually divided into stone, clay, and shell marl, of which 
the last is the most valuable. All marls contain a portion of calcareous mat- 
ter, and their operation is not materially different from that of mild lime, as 
has been before noticed; but th: greater quantity required, owing to the 
smaller proportion of calcareous matter which they contain, confines the use 
of them toa few miles around the places where they are found. The effects 
of matl are slower than those of quick-lime; but, from the earthy sub- 
stances combined with the calcareous matter, and the larger quantity usually 
applied, the staple of the soil is deepened, and the benefit is considered more 
durable. 
Sea-weep.—This is an excellent manure, though not lasting in its effects, 
suited to all soils and crops, wiih the exception, perhaps, of clovers of the 
first year’s growth. It should be applied fresh as it is gathered, if the land 
be ready to receive it; otherwise, itmay be mixed up with fresh dung, or 
used asa top-dressing to grass lands.”t | London Farmer’s Magazine, for May. 





* Farmer’s Magazine, vol. xiii, page 69. 
t Farmer’s Magazine, vol. v., page 451. 





Stopping Bleeding from the Nose- 

Dr. Negrier, of Algiers, France, has published a new methoc of stopping 
bleeding from the nose. The following fact induced him to try the plan:— 
“Some years ago, I cut myself under the nose while shaving. The blood 
flowed copiously from this petty wound, and I could not stop it, either with 
cuurt-plaster or by cauterising with the nitrate of silver. By chance, how- 
ever, | lifted up both my arms at vace to reach something, and I saw, to my 
great surprise, that the flow of blood, which was copious just before, immedi- 
ately stopped. I lowered my arms, and the hemorrhage began again; | 
again lifted them up, and again the blood immediately stopped. In this way 
I renewed and stopped the flow five or six times, in order to convince myself 
perfectiy that the sudden raising of the arms was really the cause of the 
bemorrhage. Lastly, [ kept my arms raised for one or two minutes ; and 
during this period a plastic crust formed upon the cut, which put a final stop 
to the hemorrhage.” , 

The following case, being one of those reported by the author, will show 
his metlrod of proceeding:—‘ April, 1839. A chimney-sweep, aged four~- 
teen, had already lost two hundred grammes (six ounces) of blood from the 
right nostril. The biood was still flowing very fast. 1 had the boy placed 
with his head high ; then, with the tore-fiager of the left hand, I compressed 
the nostril from which the blood was flowing ; while doing this I made him 
lift up his right arm perpendicularly, telling him to keep it so for two mi- 
nutes; the hemorrhage had stopped in ten seconds.” The Southern Pian‘ gr. 





A NORTHERN TRIP, 
BY T. C. BOTTS, ESQ., EDITOR OF '' THE SOUTHERN PLANTER.” 

We have just returned from a pretty extensive tour at the North, and we 
design ina very few words to inform our readers of what we saw in the 
agricultural way worthy of note.—In the cities of New York and Boston, 
we found many “ novelties,” and a few, very few, ‘‘improvements” in agri- 
cultural implements: of these we shall speak more at large hereafier. We 
spent several days in Albany, and we are indebted to the kindness and hospi- 
tality of our friends of the Cultivator for an introduction to some of the most 
agreeable acquaintances we ever made.—Under their auspices we visiied 
the splendid villas, and still mure splendid herds, of Messrs. Prentice, Sotham, 
and Vail. We went extremely ignorant, andgcame back, we flatter our- 
selves, fully initiated into a'] the mysteries of the great art of “ handling.” 
No one, we believe, can look wiser than we can now, when speaking of the 
herd, the eye, the brisket orthe quarter of a bull or cow. 

At Mr Sotham’s we saw his splendid herd of Herefords, and although to 
our tnsophisticated eye, the color of this stock was not so agreeable as the 
beautiful roan of the Durhams, still, from all we saw and heard, we are ia- 
clined to think, that for the combined purposes of the pail, the shambles, and 
the yoke, this stock cannot be excelled in America, at least. We wish some 
of our graziers in the Western part of this State could have looked in upon 
Mr. Sotham’s herd; if we are not greatly mistaken, some of his stalls would 
have been quickly emptied, and it would not have been long before the beef 
of the Richmond market would have exhibited proofs of the Hereford cross. 
We will not leave Mr. Sotham withotit reminding him of the recipe for that 
“ home brewed,” and of the specimen barre] with which it was to be accom- 

anied. 

; Mr. Prentice informed us that we did not see the best of his Durhams, but 
if those that were absent were to be judged of by those we saw, then must 
they indeed have been splendid specimens of their species. Here we were 
shown a little thorough bred Ayrshire cow, with one of the most beautiful 
calves weever saw. We adhereto the opinion, notwithstanding the more 
imposing form of the fine cattle at which we have just been luoking, that this 
is the breed best adapted to the scanty pasturage and proverbial negligence of 
Eastern Virginia: they are good anv where; as milkers, we believe they 
have few superiors in Europe, and for hardihood they have no equals. It 
would be hard to find much finer specimens than those in the pocsession of 
Mr. Prentice, and in consideration of what we consider a false relative es- 
timate of a more favorite stock, this cow and calf can be bonght at a price 
that ought to cause them to be jumped at by any farmer who wants a stock, 
that will afford him the greatest quantity.of milk and butter, for the least 
food and attention. 

It was really delightful to witness the judicious use of wealth in the many 
elegant comforts and pleasures with which this refined and cultivated gentle- 
man had surrounded his family; his elegant and convenient mansion, his 
beautifaily ordered and highly cultivated garden, his fish pond, and the 
thousand proofs of capital judiciously invested in real comforts and pleasures, 
served to Nistinguish the kind and liberal “ paterfamilias,” and the elegant 
and accomplished gentleman. We saw here collected on a |ittle spot of fifty 
| acres, at an expense hardly greater than the annual income of some of our 
rich landed proprietors, more rural elegancies than we ever dreamed of in 





\ 


The conclusion which Mr, Dawson draws from his extensive practice in 
the use of lime and dung, deserves the attention of all cultivators of similar 


our own thoughiless, extravagant, harem scarem country. Mr. Prentice 
showed us some twelve or fourteen different varieties of pigecns, some of 
them, especially the English carrier pigeon, surely the mos! beautilul of the 
ee tribe. ; d 

, e also went over tothe beautiful and flourishing village of Troy, to 
visit Mr. Vail and his herd of Durhams. Take it alicgetber this is beyond 
doubt the finest stock of Durhams we ever beheld, and we confess we 
formed no idea of the majesty of a bull, until we saw WELLINGTON and 
Mereor. 

Our observation, however, lead us to this conclusion, that in the preference 
we have given to the Hereford he:d of Mr. Sotham, green as we are, We 
may have been somewhat misled by the superior keep of this stock; for we 
are inclined to think from the appearance of his cattle, and the style of his 
fixinres, that Mr, Soham is a theronghly practical man, who sees and at- 
tends to his own business, and that as a cattle raiser he has no superior, and 
probably hard]y any equal, either in the North orin'he South. 

It was with great regret that we lefi the city of Albany whose hospitality 
we shall never fotget. The road from aed to Boston passes through one 
of the wildest and most picturesque countries that it is possible to conceive, 
and until you approach the city of Boston there is hardly room for a vestige 
of caltivation. In faet,to one who has seen the best of Virginian farming, 
there is little in the cultivation of crops that is to be learned in a Northern 
tour. Their country is marked by a peatness of villages, by the richness of 
occasional patches, by an air of comfort and tidiress about the homestead, 
that are delightful, but for any thing like a system of farming, it is folly to 
talk about going tothe East. They area vigorous, intellectual and economi- 
cal people, and they will become the greatest manufacturers that the world 
ever saw, but nature has denied them the opportunity of being farmers. 

It is singular how extravagant these economical people about Boston have 
become in the style and finish of their agricultural implements. It is very 
hard to be “ extravagant” in the purchase of a tool, and it is an error into 
which our farmers are not likely to fall; but the thing is possible, and we 

think that in Boston, it has actually oceurred. We saw ploughs selling there 
for thirteen and fourteen dollars, that, except for parlor ornaments, could 

have been made just as well for eight or ten. We were offered dung forks 

at thirty-six dollars a dozen, and we saw crdinary looking men in smock 

frocks, paying the retail price, $3.50 a piece, for them. We had a great 
mind to buy one and bring it home, just for the fun of the thing. Think of 
offering a man a dung fork at $350, who, if you show him one at seventy- 

five cents, wants to know if you havn’t a commoner article at fifiy. ‘“ They” 

run into one extreme and “ we” into the other ; but of the two, theirs is un- 

doubtedly the safest and most economical. 

We may have something more to say of what we saw and heard during 
this trip hereafter, as occasion offers. Ib. 





Management of Peach Trees and Culture of Indian Corn. 

__ To the Editor.—The accompanying letter from Mr. Physick, son of the 
illustrious physician and surgeon, is too interesting to be buied on a private 
file. It is in fact a reply to one which, as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Columbian Horticultural Society, 1 was prompted to address to him for his 
vie Ws on the strangely contested question, whether it be or not, advantage- 
ous to “cultivate peach trees ?” The whole letter may be deemed worthy 
of insertion, and if so, it is at your service. Your subscribers, 1am sure, 
will unite with me in a sentiment of thankfulness and respect to the writer, 
who, besides the obligation he confers by the prompt and courteous commu- 
nication of his experience and opinions, sets in that respect, a salntary ex- 
ample toall who have it in their power to contribute something to the hive 
of knowledge. Yours, respectfully, J.S. Skinner, 
Washington, Dec. 17, 1843. 

To Jon S. Skinner, F'sq. 

Dear Sir,— Your favor of the 25th instant, with the National Intelligencer, 
containing your address to the Columbian Horticultural Society, is received, 
for which you will please accept my thanks. 

In the management of my peach trees, I use one part of saltpetre, to about 
four to eight paris of common salt, and apply in its solid state, about half a 
pound of this mixture toa bearing tree upon the surface of the ground, and 
in close connection with the,trunk of the tree. I never disturb the earth 
about the tree—for a long time I applied it three times in the course of the 
year, though twice, I now think wiil answer—I have heretofore applied it in 
April, June, and first of September—now last of April and first of Sepiember. 
Of five hundred trees, three hundred were treated with salt and nitre, and 
two hundred left without its use —those around which the salt and saltpetre 
were put, were and still coniinue entirely exempt from worms—o! those left 
without the salt and saltpetre, not one escaped the ravages of the peach worm, 
In your address you speak of the practice of taking out the worm witha 
hooked wire. Allow me to suggest the proper time for destroying them, 
which is from the 15th to the 25th ot August with me, when they have en- 
veloped themselves in a coccon, or otherwise are in their chrysalis state, 
The envolope of the aurelia, is made up of ihe tree, and resembles the outer 
bark in color, and will be found lying under the gum, on the ground, near 
the tree, or in connevtion with thetree. I have taken in this way, as many 
as thirty-nine of these worms from one tree, and have sedulously watched 
them building their ce!ls for hours together. The greatest distance I ever 
obtained one from the tree, was about three and a half inches, and have ofien 
made them build their chrysalis habitation under the bark of the tree, near 
the outer opening of their depredations. It is generally believed that this 
worm causes the yellows—this it may do; but ldo not believe that sucha 
case occurs once in athousand, I have produced the yellowsin young trees, 
about which there never was a peach worm, and upon taking them up have 
examined them, but no trace of that insect could be found. 

The worm I believe to be the eflect of bad culiure, or an error in general 
cniture, and as muchas this idea may be laughed at—for I think I see you 
smile—lI believe Lean prove it practically. Ihave five trees that have been 
in full bearing for five or six years, about which a worm has never been, 
although I have endeavored tu have them; but as a few years will test this 
matter with me, upon ap extensive scale, 1 will take leave of the subject for 
the present, and attendto your inquiry about corn. 

‘lime oF PLantinc.—As soon as the temperature of the earth is sufficient 
to produce germination quickly, which is with me from the Ist to the 10th 
of May, though my neighbors prefer planting in April. 

DistaNnce.—T wo and a halt totwo feet nine inches square, or three feet by 
fifteen inches drilled, leaving two stalks in the hill. s the corn plant pro- 
bably grows more luxuriantly, and cbtains a greater height of stalk with you, 
I would suggest for drilled corn, three feet by not over eighteen inches. 

Kiyp.—I have not exnerience enough in the different varieties to name 
any particular kind, my plan being to select a kind adapted to my soil, that 
will give the greatest yield of shelled corn per stalk, without reference to 
the apa ot ears upon the stalk, and with that view I plant a variety of 
gourd seed. 

Manovre.—Stable manure spread upon a clover sod in the spring,—the 
grass not to be disturbed—ploughed in the fall, and the succeeding spring 
cross-ploughed when the ground is dry, breaking the sod and turning it part- 
ly upagain. I have noexperience with swamp mud,and not sufficient with 
night soil, to say afiy thing about its application. 

W orkING THE crop.—I should like to see the matter taken hold of by abler 
hand—for I seriously believe, that the general crop of corn throughout the 
country, is shortened one-fourth, if not more, by an error in culture, and 
there is as much more labor expended upon the working of the crop, as there 
should be. When a plant is maturing organs for the deposite of matter, for 
its re-production, it cannot be disturbed without injury. lt is well known to 
gardeners, that by hilling plants, wher coming into bloom, early maturity is 
obtained; though the quantity of fruit or seed may be lessened; too much 
working prevents nature from performing her part. As I have given my 
views of this matter to the public,I will close this hasty letter by saying, 
that as soon as my corn will admit of it, afier it is up, Ithrow a turrow from 
it, and the next day flake it down—if drilled, [ hoe out the grass and weeds 
that have started between the hills—in about ten days to two weeks after this 
working, I throw a furrow toit and flake it down; thisis all the working Igive 
the crop, and at this last working, the plant has probably attained about one- 
sixth of its matared height. I have no weed in my corn-field; the shade of 
the corn keeps them in check, and I do not believe that my crop of Indian 
corn ever fell short of seventy-five bushels per acre, except the dry summer 
of 1838, when I had four bushels to my neighbors’ one—his corn being plant- 
ed four feet or four and a nalf square. : x ‘ 
With much respect, I am, dear sir, yours, &c. 

Ararat Farm, Oct, 28, 1843. LitrLeTon Puysick. 
American Farmer. 





— 








Buffalo in Texas.—Civilization Advancing Backwards.—From the Texan 
pepers, through the New Orleans Picayune, we learn, that immense herds of 
vuffalo are ranging the beautiful prairies bordering upon the San Gabriel, Bras. 
sos, and Little rivers, the present spring. Thousands of these animals were 
drowned a few weeks since, while attempting to swim the latter stream during 
a freshet ; but the most singular thing of all, is the fact, that a large herd tra- 
versed the streets of the city of Austin the other day, passing directly through 
the heart of the place, and making themselves perfectly at home upon their 
former ‘‘ stamping ground.” It was predicted, some two years since, that the 
then flourishing seat of government would again become the haunt of the wild 
buffalo, and it bas been verified. Numbers of the hoge animals have been 
killed in the edges of the city. Only think of it! Wild bulls directly within 
the-busy scenes of civilization! We would like to see a drove of them tear. 
ing and charging through ocr streets. There would be something of a scatter- 
ing of horses, and drays, and a getting up stairs of men,women and children,we 








opine. St. Louis Reveille. 
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SE RE AEE en nen owe 
ananer E HOME HAPPY. 
HINTS TO si ianbtegg 


° 

ion before marriage was, how to please your love. Con- 

: Your Gret papers after marria 4 to be Seeaiedial y. and ridiculous ; 
Sater ‘of amends for your former labour, let your sole object be, to please 
yourself. ins to look well of a morning. A long toilet is tiresome ; par- 
ticularly ceria iscold. ‘* Taking the bo out’ occupies nearly = alae ; 
come down to breakfast, therefore, in curl papers ; also in a flanne Rie om 
gown ; and, unless you expect callers, remain in deshabille all day. us 
are nobodies, and comfort is to be studied before appearance. Saad oa 

But are you to neglect your attire altogether? By no means. /nduige y $9 
taste in dress to the utmost. Be always buying something new oat Bag 
the expense of it. Payments beleng to husbands. If you see a shaw ness 
net in a window, order it. Shoulda silk ora muslin attract your eye, : 
to be sent home. Does a feather, a ribbon, a jewel, strike your fancy ° tse on 
it instantly. If your husband is astonished at the bill, pout; ifhe gg age 
cry. But do not spoil your finery by domestic wear. Reet i or Rp = 
ades and parties. It is the admiration of society that you should see ,» no 

, 
ne ee seeing tables, chairs, window curtains, and other furniture 
which you like better than your own ; and insist upon their being got. Want 
to get rid of your old piano, and have a new one. If your husband keeps a ca:- 
riage for you, desire a better ; if he doesnot, and cannot afford it, complain. 
Whenever your desires exceed his means, look unhappy, and hint how much 
more advantageously you might have married. Never smile and hope for bet- 
ter things, but make your husband feel, as keenly as you can, the inadequacy of 

” ou. 
see ig er = 2 : reasonable economy. ‘Take puny opportunity of | mak - 
ing a cheap purchase ; and when asked of what use it is! reply, that it is “‘ a 

. ” 
es ill health. Be very nervous : and, in particular, subject to fits ; which 
you na to fly into as often as your husband is unkind, that is whenever he rea- 
sons with you. Make the most of every little ache or pain ; and insist upon 
having a fashionable physician. There is something very elegant in illness . 
a prettiness in a delicate constitution—affect this attraction if you have i: not 
_-men admire it exceedingly. 40s 

Put yourself under no restraint in your husband’s presence. Sit, loll, or lie, 
in just what way you like, looking only to the ease of the posture, not to its 
erace. Leave nicities of conversation and sentiment to the a, ; never mind 
how you express yourself ; why should wives be particular ' hen your hus- 
band wishes to read or be quiet, keep chattering to him ; the more frivolous and 
uninteresting the subject, the better. If he is disposed for conversation, be dull 
and silent ; and whenever you see that he is interested in what he is talking 
about, especially if he wishes you to attend to him, keep yawning. 

There are two ways of discharging your household duties. Ifyou are lan- 
cuid and listless, you may let them alone: if not able, you should be con- 
tinvally turning the house topsy-turvy, under pretence of setting it to rights 
You can either let your servants do just as they please ; or yo1 may be contin- 
ually in the kitchen, looking after them. In the latter case, scold them frequeat- 
ly, and in an aadible voice, so as to be heard up-stairs. Never think of look- 
ing to your husband's shirt buttons ; leave that to the lavndress ; or, if you 
must attend to his linen, superintend your washing in person, and have frequent 
water-parties ; and, especially in winter, always have the clothes dried before 
the parlour fire. ’ 

If your husband has to go out to a business-dinner, or to the play, never let 
him have the latch-key ; and shoud he. on any occasion, stay out late, send 
the servant to bed, sit up for him yourself, and make a merit of the sacrifice to 
* the wretch.” . A 

Have a female confidant, who will instract you in all the il} qualities of hus- 
bands generally, and will supply and deficiencies in the above hints. In con- 
clusion, bear these grand principles in mind—that men must be crossed and 
thwarted continuslly, or they are sure to be tyrants ; that a woman, to have 
her rights, must stand up for them ; and that the behaviour which won a man's 
affe = ions, is by no means necessary to preserve them. Punch. 


INDIAN ROBBERS. 


A striking proof of the inveterate murderous propensities of the Biluch, was 

evinced shortly after the events above described. Ruhmut, one of the worthies 
alluded to as formerly associated with Jani, had attended the march of the de- 
tachment in the capacity of guide, (for which he was well fitted,) having, in con- 
sequence of his many promises of an amended life, been taken into pay and 
service by the British Government. After the work was over at Dadur, he ob- 
tained permision to visit his native village oa the other side of Cutchi ; and 
journeying for that purpoce, he overtook a Hindu trader, who was proceeding 
in the same direction to purchase camels. Ruhmut ingratiated himself with this 
man, using the certificate of his service of the British as a proof of his honesty ; 
and finding that the unsuspicious wretch had a considerable sum of money 
about him, suddenly fell upoa, robbed, and murdered him. The circumstance 
shortly after became known, and the villain Ruhmut was seized, heavily ironed, 
and imprisoned, with a view to his trial and execution,—the authorities being 
now fully convinced that it was hopeless to attempt to reform such a miscreant, 
whose sole vocation was bloodshed and violence. As this man’s subsequent 
history and adventures are closely interwoven with those of his companion and 
bosom-friend Jani, they may be told together. This latter being condemned 
to hard labour in irons, as before described, refused positively any and all efforts 
made either by persuasion or force, to put his blood-stained hands to work, and 
he was at length permitted to remain for some months a closely-guarded and 
solitary prisoner. On the breaking out of the Khelat rebellion, Biyar Khan was 
considered, by his communications, to have merited such consideration at our 
hands, that he was, with the Boogtie chief, released from the fort of Bukkur, 
and, together with all the hostages, sent back to his old possessions, for which 
ce-tain services were to be performed ; but he made a primary point of procuring 
the release of Jani. for whom he promised to become responsible. 

Behold, again, therefore, this redoubtable robber free as the wind. Shortly after 
this occurred the murder committed by Ruhmut, and Jani therefore found his 
old friend a prisoner, and apparently an inevitably doomed man ; but to desert 
him in this perplexity was not consistent with the strong bond of Biluchi amity 
between them ; and tothe consternation and surprise of all, though how effect- 
ed could never be traced, Ruhmut suddenly made his escape, despite of the pre- 
cautious of double guards and heavy irons ; and it was soon evident that the 
country would be swept as usual by these worthies, and that the native report 








of the impossibility of Biluchi reformation was, after all, the true one Bijar | 


Khan and all the influential chiefs denounced, or appeared to denounce, 
two miscreants, swore not to harbour or assist them, and requested the authori- 
ties to be unsparing and unceasing in their attempts to capture them. Parties 
of horse were immediately out, and a high reward was set on their heads. The 
escapes of those robbers now became quite romantic, for their brethren fearing our 
vengeance had really refused to assist them, and they were left to their own cun- 
ning devices. The first occasion wherein they had a narrow thing of it, was 
the sudden arrival of their pursuers at a village of poor cultivators, (where the 
robbers were resting,) whose fears were acted upon by threats of fearful ven- 
geance if they sheltered not the pursued, for the time was short, and to mount 
and away was impossible. The plan was therefore adopicd of hiding themselves 
in a neighboring grain field, turning their yabus loose in ‘he village ; the pur- 
suing horsemen reached the locality where they knew they must be hot in the 
track of their object, but they saw only two loose horses ; and the villagers 
shouting and pointing beyond, telling them that they had only to spur on to 
overtake the robbers who had just fled, the misled troops galloped furiously 
through the village, and left Jani and Ruhmut to come from covert quietly, 
mount their steeds, and be off in an opposite direction. byc 
A second time intelligence was received of Jani and Ruhmut being in a cer- 
tain village, and a night mazeh recommended and adopted. The very hut in 
which they lay concealed was positively sucrounded by a party of men, and 
escape appeared hopeless. ‘The horses of the robbers were grazing outside, 
and they were evidently quite unprepared for an attack. The foremest suwar, 
dismounted, and entered the hut, where Jani himself was seated, coolly smok- 
ing his pipe, surrounded by a few choice companions. The ruffian was not at 
all dismayed, but sprang to his feet, cut furiously at the suwar, and rushing past 
him, and throwing himself in his saddle, he positively managed to make good 
his escape to the nei uring hills, wounded the foremost of his pursuers, and 
completely eluding shots, thrusts, and attacks of the whole party. The atten- 
tion of all being attracted towards him, left the rest plenty of time tobe off ; 
and the affair proved a perfect failure ; but, strange to say, these wretched men 
carried their crimes so far, as at length to rouse even the indignation of their 
own tribes, and to this, alone, pe owed their destruction, for it appeared as if 
all the means we could have employed for their capture would not have suc- 
ceeded. Jani was suspected of intriguing with the wife of a Dumki chief, who 
had sworn, that if he could establish the Be of his wife’s infidelity with the 
robber,he would sacrifice her and her paramour to his revenge and wounded ho- 
nour. The opportunity was not long wanting. The old trick of retending to 
o on a distant journey was adopted, but suddenly returning, ype and 
Sani were found to be in the chief’s own house regaled and feasted by his wife; 
the thing was too palpable to admit of doubt, and surrounding the house with a 
strong party the injored husband called on his enemies to surrender, but 
he was answered by taunts and threats. Ruhmut guarded the door, and no 
one was found sufficiently daring to dispute it ; a murderous fire was then open- 
ed upon the windows and openings of the building, and lastly it was fired; 








wouan wits her two companions were burnt together and destroyed. A finale 
more in keeping with the lives of Ruhmut and Jinicould hardly be imagined, 
and thus perished these wretches, to whom, for well attested deeds of blood and 
crue!ty, our most redoubtable Newgate Calendar heroes must be confessed to 
have been quite second-rate characters. Jani’s sword, for some time in the 
writer’s keeping, was a frightful curiousity, and though in the East human life 
is not the valuable commodity that it is with more civilized nations, this formid- 
able weapon was the terror of all who beheld it. United Service Magazine. 





LIEUTENANT BARR’S MARCH FROM DELHI TO 
CABUL. 

The first part of the journey was a mere tour, varied by the common inci- 
dents of a march, with here and there some difficulty in crossing a river, or 
covert obstacles thrown in the way of the detachment by Sikh jealousy of the 
British. The sojourn at Peshawur exhibited the foreign officers in the service 
of Runjeet, with their mode of living, and the condition of their troops ; the 
cheracter of the new levies, whom British gold had induced to enlist in the 
service of the monarch of Afghanistan that was to be ; together with the empty 
pareney of the Shah-zada’s court, which seems to have been felt to be as hol- 
ow in the reality as it reads in the description There is more of active mo- 
tion in the advance of the army, and the skirmishes by which it forced its wey 
through the Khyber Pass, captured the fort of Ali Musjid after its defenders 
had withdrawn, and, in despite of frequent predatory attacks, and pretty con- 
stant cowardice on the part of the Sikh contingent, finally reached Cabul. 
Compared with previous works on the Afghan expedition, however, Lieutenant 
Barr's book is of necessity deficient in incident and interest. There are none 
of the difficulties of the Bolan Pass, the larger military operations before 
Ghuznee, the uncertainty attending the pursuit and capture of Dost Moham- 
med, or the freshness of the first descriptions of Afghanistan. Our author also 
detains his reader too long upon the earlier portions of his route. A march, 
whether with soldiers or palanquin-bearers, through !ndia, seems to have no 
variety or interest after once telling ; and even his subsequent route through 
the Punjab would have had more attraction with less of detail. The book, 
however, though past in its subject, is readable and unaffected ; and it is use- 
ful as completing the series of original narratives respecting the Afghan inva- 
sion. In this point of view, the indirect inferences it enables the reader to draw 
are of some importance. Lieutenant Barr’s rather bold account unconsciously 
shows up the hollow, flimsy, “shreds and patches” character of the whole 
scheme ; which was evidently founded upon no necessity of policy, still less 
upon any knowledge of the condition or requirements of the country sought to 
be conquered, but was a mere protocol policy planned by * Politicals” in want 
of work. Large armies, thrown into difficulties from the nature of the coun- 
try, the want of food and water, with the frequevt expectation and occasional 
presence of an enemy, have an imposing air from their numbers and danger, 
resembling the effect of a well-got-up drama, let the thing be as unreal as it 
may ; but the empty pomp of our ally the Maharajah’s useless contingent, the 
treacherous vagabonds bribed to enlist for the Shah-zada to indicate the loyalty 
of the Afghans towards his fa'her, and the manager-like proceedings of the Poli- 
tical Colonel Wade towards the poor young Prince. (for the Shah-zada was not 
equal to his réle,) admit one behind the scenes, and call to mind Hogarth’s 
Strollers Dressing in a Barn. vs 

The most immediate matter is occasional indications of the state of the Pun- 
jab and the Peshawar district, which under the vigorous character and undis- 
turbed rule of Runjeet Singh seems to have been bad and brutal enough: we 
may therefore guess what it is now, when a couple of competitors for supreme 
power, and an Afghan incursion (for we suppose it hardly rises to the dignity 
of an invasion) are distracting the country. We take a few examples o/ the 
social condition. 

WAYSIDE SIGHTS. 

Within a few yards of our encampment, we had a specimen of Eastern bar- 
barity, in an individual who was hanging by the heels to a tree, and who had 
apparently been left to die in that dreadful situation. He seemed to have been 
a man advanced in years, as his beard and hair were grizzled ; but as he had 
been suspended about a month, his features were not distinct, and rendered less 
so through being mutilated by birds of prey. The bystanders told us he had 
been thus punished for murdering a child and stealing the silver ornaments 
which encircled its ankles and wrists ; if so, he deserved his death, but the 
method employed to effect it could only emanate from a most uncivilized na- 
tion. 

EXECUTIONS IN SCINDE. 

As we approached Dingie, our attention was called to a small crowd, princi- 
pally of women and children; and on riding up to see the cause of their as- 
sembling, perceived in the midst of them a man stretched on the ground at full 
length, who had, halfan hour before, been-deprived of both his hands, as a pun- 
ishment for the crime of stealing. A few quiverings about the muscles of his 
legs were all that betokened he still existed; but he was insensible, and no 
wonder, as he had bled profusely ; and he was thus being inhumanly left to 
perish, as no one dared to assist him. The block, a rude piece of wood, was 
lying by his side ; but the hands had been carried off, for the purpose of being 
exposed near the spot where he had committed the depredation. We consulted 
about bringing him into camp, and I directed my native doctor to do so; but, 
on attempting to remove the poor wretch, we were told the sentence was the 
law of the land, and that we had no business to interfere. This was true; but 
we subsequently heard, with much satisfaction, that a few of his friv nds had se- 
cretly conveyed him away ; and that there is a chance of his life, as they would, 
immediately they were able, insert his stumps into boiling oil to allay the bleed- 
ing; I fear, however, the chance is but slight. 

‘wo other executions, though unattended with the barbarous mutilations 
above detailed, had taken place at the same time ; and it will hardly be credited 
that the punishment of death these unfortunate individuals suffered was award- 
ed to them for the crime of having killed a cow! but such was the case; and 
the deluded Sikhs consider the blood they have just shed as called for to ap- 
pease the anger of their deity, insulted in its representative, a four-footed crea- 
ture of the earth! The road led us nearly beneath a tree, on wh ch the body 
of one of the offenders was suspended, and where it will remain as a warning 
to others, until devoured by carrion birds, or it falls to pieces under the influ- 
ence of time: the other was hanged at the opposite side of the town. 

SIKH JUSTICE. 
On reaching Futtehgurh, I halted beneath its walls, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the troop-horses a feed ; and whilst here, a scene most revolting to human 
nature oceurred within twenty yards of my position, and which I grieve to sey 








the inmates seeing that their doom was sealed quietly yielded to it, and the 


I had no means of preventing; indeed, the tragedy had well-nigh conclud-d 
before [ was aware of what was going on. It appeared that the previous eve 1- 


these | ug @ party of Khyberries had made a successful foray, and had carried off a 


number of camels belonging to one of the regiments that formed the garrison of 
the fort, and also a couple of Sikh soldiers, who had the care of them. Imme- 
diately it became xnown, a detachment was ordered out in pursuit; but meet- 
ing with none of the marauders, they had, in their stead, captured two of their 
enemies’ tribe, who were quietly pursuing the * even tenour of their way,”’ and 
had had nothing whatever to say to the robbery. These unfartunates, having 
been kept in close custody the whole of the night, were next morning, when I 
halted at the fort, removed fom the place they had been confined in, and drag- 
ged by their ferocious captors to a spot at no great distance from where I was 
standing. I saw the crowd advance, but imagined the Sikh soldiers who com- 
posed it were mutineers on their way to Peshawur; though I was at a loss to 
guess the meaning of the dried bushes that they were carrying with them, and 
as for the wretched prisoners I did not observe them. The Sikhs, on stopping, 
immediately formed a circle, which was too dense for my vision to penetrate, 
and"not caring to know what was going on I had turned away from the scene. 
Presently loud vociferations of ‘* Putthur se maro !'"—*‘ Stone them to death !” 
caused me to look in this direction again ; and then a fierce flame was lapping 
the air far above the heads of the spectators. Convinced that some cruel work 
was going on, I accosted a respectably-dressed Sikh, who was standing in a 
most unconcerned manner near me ; and to my question as to what they were 
dving, he replied with perfect indifference, ‘‘ Burning a couple of Khyberries ;” 
and then related how the miserable wretches had fallen into theirhands. I ex- 
pressed my detestation of the cruel punishment; when he added, ‘* Why should 
we not! the same fate has by this time attended the two Khalsas that were 
captured last night.” Such are the consequences of the bitter hatred that ex- 
ists between these two nations; but I was afterwards glad to learn that the 
sufferings of one of the victims, in this instance, had terminated most speedily, 
for in his agony he had burst his bonds, and madly rushing against his enemies, 
was instantly felled to the earth by a dozen sabres. ‘The other was not so for- 
tunate ; but Avs torments were less than five minutes in duration, (then, what 
torments !) as the dried thorns produced a fire of exceeding fierceness, that must 
have destroyed him almost at once. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE AMERICAN STATES. 

Maine was go called as early as 1638, from Maine in France, of which Hen- 
rietta Maria, Queen of England, wa’ at that time proprietor. New Hampshire 
was the name given to the territory conveyed by the Plymouth Company to 
Capt. John Mason, by patent, November 7, 1639, with reference to the patentee, 
who was Governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England Vermont was so 
called by the inhabitants in their declaration of independence, January 16, 
1777, from the French verd, green, and mont, mountain. Massachusetts from 
a tribe of Indians in the neighbourhood of Boston. ‘“{ have learned,” says 
Roger Williams, ‘‘that Massachusetts was so called from the Blue Hills.” 
Rhode Island was named in 1644, in reference to the Island of Rhodes in the 
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cipal river; New York in reference to the Duke of York and Albany, to whom 
this territory was granted. Pennsylvania was named in 1681, after William 
Penn. Delaware, in 1703, from Delaware Bay, on which it lies, and which 
received its name from Lord De la War, who died in this bav. Maryland, in 
honour of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., in his patent to*ord Balti- 
more, June 30,1632. Virginia was named, in 1584, afier Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Queen of England. Carolina, by the French in 1564, in honour of Kin 
Charles IX. of France. Georgia, in 1772, in honour of King George I{] 
Alabama, in 1817, from its principal river. Mississi pi, in 180, from its west. 
ern boundary. Mississippi is said to denote Kie, whole river, that is, the river 
formed by the union of many. Louisiana, so called in honour of Louis XV] of 
France. Tennessee, in 1796, from its principal river ; the word Tennessee ig 
said to signify a curved spoon. Kentucky, in 1782, from its princi 
Illinois, in 1809, from its principal river. The word is said to signify the river 
of men. Indiana, in 1802, from the American Indians. Ohio, in 1802 from 
its southern boundary. Missouri, in 1821, from its principal river. Mich; an 
named in 1805, from the lake on its borders. Arkansas, in 1819, from its a 
cipal river. Florida was so called by Juan Ponse le Leon, in 1752, because it 
was discovered on Easter Sunday ; in Spanish, Pascus Florida. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 
A Smyrna journal gives the following extraordinary account of a somnam- 
bulist :—“In the capital of the island of Syra, there is a young man from a 
town on the border of the Black Sea, aged about 18 years, tall in stature, and 
of robust constitution, who went to Syra about nine months ago to follow his 
studies at the Gymnasium. It frequently happens that, almost immediately 
afcer falling asleep, he gets up, and makes remarkable declamations. Some- 
times he recites very long speeghes from Xenophoa with perfect correctness, 
although when awake he cannot remember more than a few lines. One night 
he wrote the theme he had to deliver the next day. Inthe morning, having 
overslept himself, he was vexed at not having time to prepare himself for his 
tutor ; but great was his astonishment at finding on his table his stipulated 
composition, written with h« own hand, folded, and ready tobe givenin. The 
professor was surprised at finding it so well done, and still more so when the 
young scholar became embarrassed, and unable to answer certain questions put 
to him on the subject. Doubts were entertained as to its being his own work ; 
but a companion who slept in the same room with him came voluntarily for- 
ward and declared, that in the night he saw his fellow-student seated at the 
table writing, and calling upon his father to assist him in composing his theme. 
Whea in a state of somnambulism, he plays at cards, and uniformly wins. This 
is attributed to his having the faculty at that time of knowing what cards are 
inthe hands of the rest of the party. When in this state, also, he has 
been taken by his companions to a tavern; and when, after eating and 
drinking with them, he awoke, he was greatly asfonished at finding him- 
self where he was. It appears that, in his somnolescent state, his sense of 
‘eeling is entirely suspended, while all the other senses are alive and active. 
At first, the slightest touch would wake him ; but now he is totally insensible 
to any violence, even that which would in others, or in himself, when awake, 
produce acute pain. In general, on coming out of his state of somnambolism, 
he is so weak and languid as to faint away. One fact is more extraordinary 
than the rest :—One day, when in his dormant state, he announced that three 
persons, whom he named, were coming to see him. In an hour after, these 
three persons entered his room.”’ 
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PIANO FORTES. 
UPERIOR Piano Fortes to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply at 84 
rhird Avenue, T. C, CALLAWAY. 

( March 23.) 





EXERCISE HUNTING GROUND, 
AND 
STEEPLE-CHASE COURSE, RED HOUSE, TIIIRD AVENUB. 
. grounds will be opened on Monday next, June 17th, by Mr. FREYMUTH, af- 
fording facilities whick have never before been offered for gentlemen to acquire a 
perfect practical and theoretical knowledge of EQUESTRIANISM. 

Mr. Freymuth’s course of instruction comprises Field, Military, Park, or Street 
Horsemanship. Having served ia a Regiment of Lancers in the British Army but re- 
cently, he feels assured that inthe Military branch of Horsemanship no one is more 
competent. The grounds are eminentiy adapted for the purpose, and are fitted vp with 
the greatest care, the leapsin the training ground being graduated and barred, in cha- 
racieér to suit the Jearner, and from their extent and delightful coolness, together with 
a fine turf as a place for exercise, itis immeasurably superior to the hard and dusty 
road, or dull Riding School. 

There is in the Hotel aroom fitted up expressly for Mr. Freymuth’s pupils and sub- 
scribers, totaily distinct from the apartment of the other visitors of the-house, and the 
course and training ground are open to none but subscribers aad pupils, every precau- 
tion being taken to render it as select and worthy of patronage as possible. From the 
distance of the course from the road, (it being quite isolated,) it is perfectly free from 
public observation. 

Lists for the signatures of subscribers are open at the cffice of the “ Spisitof the 
Times,” No.1 Barclay-street, and at the Red House. A course of fifteen lessons, $10— 
single lessons, $1. Holders of tickets for a course of Jessons are considered subscribers, 
aud are admitted free to all races steeple-chases, &c. 

Horses broken and trained forthe Parade or Field, and stabledin large airy stables, or 
loose boxes, on reasonable terms, and finished in their paces and carriage in a superior 
style to any establishmeut in New York. (June 15.) 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS,’ 138 FULTON-STREET, NEW YORK. 

I the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 

» those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance ,and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that | am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
walling, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the 
same dis ance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in rusning ten miles and a 
quarter over the Beacon Course, which [ am’ satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attri- 
butable to the admirably constructed Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. 
LORIN BROOKS, 138 Fulton-street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in 
conqueror. Bethe gratification to my mind what it may at the result, | must acknow- 
ledge tnat | am much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Meta!lic Shanka, for which 
| offer him many thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will 
New York, 4th June, 1844—{june 15.) H. STANNARD. 


BLUE LICK HOUSE, BLUE LICK SPRINGS, Ky. 
a Proprietors, feeling grateful for the very liberal patronage bestowed uoon this 
establishment during their administration, take pleasure in advising the public that 
they have, since last summer, extended their improvements and other facilities to ac- 
commodate visitors, and are now open for the present season. — 
CAUTION—From the fact that there are Mineral Waters shipped from other springs 
in Kentucky, and sold as coming from ours, we advise those who are desirous of ob- 
tain'ng the genuine article that we have, to guard against such impositions, established 
agencies in most of the cities and towns of the South-western country. The barrels 
and bottles containing Water shipped by us are branded “ Holladay’s Blue Lick Water." 
{June 15-4t.) T. & L. P. HOLLADAY. 


VOGYAGE TO VARIOUS PORTS IN EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA, 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

FIRST CLASS vessel, with superior accommodations for passengers, will be des- 

patched as above on the coming 4th of July—touching at the Azores, or Western 
Isiands, then proceeding to Gibraltar, thence to Malta, where Mediterranean pilots will 
be taken, thence to Athens and the Grecian Islands, thence to Constantinople, where 
the principal part of the outward cargo will be disposed of ; from thence to Tenedos and 
the Ruins of ancient Troy ; thence to Smyrna. Scio, Ephesus, Samos, Patmos, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Tyre, Sidon, Casarii, and Joppa, where the vessel will remain a sufficient ime 
to enable passengers to visit Jerusalem ; then return down the Mediterranean, v.a 
Egypt, Tripoli, and Syracase ; and if time will permit. and the passengers desire It, the 
cruise may be extended to Messina, Naples, Civita Vecchio, the sea port of Rome, 
thence to Corsica, Eiba, Leghorn, Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, and Barcelona, touching for 
supplies at Tangier and Madeira, ard taking the Southern passage across the Aliantic, 
making, if desired, a brief stop at Charleston, S. C.,to land passengers and their effects, 
and thence to this port. The voyage will probably occupy about seven months, curing 
which time much valuable commercial and other information may be acquired; also 
highly interesting cabinets of curiosities, &c., may be collected. 

This pioneer expedition, projected for the purpose of opening new avenues to trade 
between the Old and New Worlds, will doubtless be one af pret. as well as of pleasure 
to the passengers, all of whom, besides being provided with every possible comfort and 
convenience to be found on board of a ship, will be allowed to take with them the cruls¢ 
round acertain quantity of saleable gooas, to dispose of by barter or otherwise ; which 
privilege, if improved, will probably yield a profit sufficient to nearly or quite cove! the 
price of passage. The charge to each passenger, provided a sufficient number offers in 
season, will not exceed the usual expenses of a gentleman passing the summer at Saia- 
toga or Niagara. Those who wish to avail themselves of this favorable opportunity for 











, acquiring a practical commercial knowledge, and visiting the Hely Land, and many 


other places of importance to the student, the man of pleasure, and of busicess, will 
please make early application, as the size of the vessel to be employed on the voyage 
will depend, in a measure, upon the number of those who come forward early and en 
gage passage. The company will be select, and will be furnished with every possible 
information respecting the articles most saleable at the ports intended tobe visited, and 
the most advisable investments to be made in return. ee . f 
_ At the urgent request of several persons at the South and in this vicinity, the time 0 
am as originally fixed upon has been postponed as above, till the coming 4th o 
uly. 

N. B. The passenger list for the above voyage will positively close on the 18th inst. 
14 turther information, apply to SAML. W. DEWEY, 109 Front-street. 
{June 15.) == 





KENDALL COURSE, SALTIMORE. 
SWEEPSTAKES for 2 yr. olds, to come off the Fall of 1844, Two mile heats, sub. 
. $300 each. h. ft., three or more to make a race. To name and close Ist June next. 
Also a Post Stake for 4 yr. olds, Four mile heats, sub. $500 each, h. ft., three or more 
to make a race, to be run Monday, Oct. 2st. To close Ist July next. (May 18.] 


METAIRIE COURSE (N. O.) FALL MEETING, 1844. 

y ts following Sweepstakes - open to be run for over the Metairie Course, 
New Orleans, Fall Meeting of : 
A Sweepstakes for all ages, oak $2000 each, $500 ft., Four mile heats, four or more 
tomakearace. The forfeit money to be secured at the time of subscribing, by a note 
(with an approved city endorsement) negotiab!e and payable in the city of New Or- 
leans. The race to be run the day previous to the regular Fall Meeting ; to name and 
ciose on the Ist August next. To this stake there are already five subs. ; ; 
A Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., Two mile heats, with condi- 
tions as above, four or more to make arace. To name and close onthe Ist August 

ext. 
: A Sweepstakes for 3 vr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, four or more 
to make arace. To name and close on the Ist August next. , 
A Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, four or more: 
make arace. To name and close on the Ist August next. 








Mediterranean. Connecticut was so called from the Indian name of its prin- 
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(April 13-tlaug.) J. KIRKMAN, Sec’y Metairie sO. 
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STALLIONS FOR 1844. 


prop Noteces likethe following (never exceeding two lines) wil! be  serted duringthe sea 
son for Five Dollars in the ** Spirtt of the Times.” To those gentlemen who advertise their 
sorses imdetarl (to the amount uf Twenty Doliars) inthis paper, no charge will be made. 





BELSHAZZAR, Imp ,by Blacklock, out of M.nuellaby Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Aidersun, Nashvile, Tenn., at $50 and $1 Lo tue groom. 


BOSTON, by Timoleon, out of Robin Brown's dam by Bail’s l'jovizel, at the National 
Course, Washington City, at $60. 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Uscar, at the stable of Jonn Longstieet, five 
miles from Keyport, New Jersey, at $20 to insure. 


GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of frampoline, by Lramp, at Thos. Flintoff’s, Nash- 
ville, at $50, and $1 to groom. 


GREY MEDOUC, by Medoc, out of Grey Fauny by Bertrand, at A. Small’s stable, at 
Elmwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


JOHN BLOUNT, by Marlon—Mary Blount’s d. by Alfred, at John Drew’s stable, near the 
Union Co., L. L., at $30—$1 to gr. The money to be paid before the mareis taken away. 


MA RION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at Redmond Burn’s stable, Falls of Tar 
River, Nash Co.,N, C., at $25 and $50, under care of Robert J. Hyslop 


ARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, at the Association Course, Lexington,, 
Ky., at $30 and $50. 
TOM WATSON, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Morgiana (Sarah Biaden’s dam) by Paco 
let, at the St. Louis Race-course.—Henry Shacklett. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, atthe stable of Jas. L. Bradley 
near Lexington, Ky., at $30 and $50 to insure, and $1 to the groom. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles ,dam by Marion, at the stable of Maj. Geoige A. Wyllie,Gal- 
Jatin, Tenn , at $50, and $1 to the groom. 



































‘ TROTTING STALLIONS. 
YOUNG JACKSON, by Andrew Jackson, out of a Mambrino mare, at Abdallah’s old 
stand, near the Union Conrse, L. L., at $15. 














BOSTON. 
f io celebrated horse, so long at the head of the American Turf, will stand the en 
4 suing season at the National Race Course, near Washington City, at $60 the sea- 
son. The season commenced on the 18th March, and will terminate or the Ist July. 
Mares will be pastured and fed on grain at thirty cents perday. Boys sent with mares 
boarded free. No liability for accidents or escapes. 
Washington (D. C.), March 15,.1844.—[mar. 23.] JAMES LONG, 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPES. 
J bg ty DAGUERRIAN GALLERY OF PATENT PREMIUM COLORED PHO- 

TOGRAPHS, No. 251 Broadway, above Murray-street, New York—Awarded the 
only first premium and highest honor by American and Franklin Institutes, for the most 
beautiful colored Daguerreotypes ever exhibited. 

This establishment has just been greatly enlarged and improved, by the addition of 
nearly the whole of the first flor above the street, aid embraces no fewer than twelve 
Separate apartments. The scale upon which the business is conducted insures advan- 
tages which are no where else to be met with; and hence the reputation which this 
concern has always eujoyed, as being the “ first in the world.” 

From ‘he Bay State Democrat 

“The steamer Caledonia carried out a new and improved apparatus for taking Da- 
guerreotype Miniatures, ordered bya scientific gentleman of Edinburgh, from the es- 
peony Prof. Plumbe. It is farsuperior to any instrument ever before manu- 
factured.’ 

Piumbe’s Premium and German Apparatus, and Instruction; Plates, Cases, &c., at 
owest rates. (June 1-3m*.) 








; FISHING TACKLE. 

J CONROY, 52 Fulton-street, corner of Cliff, nas constantly on hand a full assort 

e ment of Packle, of his owa manufacture, and also every article of imported gear. 

_ J.C, will make to order any description of Rod or Reel. Lach article is made under 
his own immediate inspection. 

Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder. 


Petes 
SPENCER'S HATS, 
T IE attention of the Gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited to 
the Hats manufactured by the Subsoriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 
and beautiful style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable 
vondnentet Similar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of qualities 
and pr — 


{June 1.) 








Finest Nutria Fur....... pie et diets dS Hose eves cbeedd ésodece O85 
2d qualitydo do ......... eterna Ae nvSenpend Sncoch, 8.25 
Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order).......-..-.-------e--- 4 25 
LOMRREION. GO cscncacibimmemdichtcccncand Bolick iealetedieatiaiiei é 3 25 
(May 25-ly.} SPENCER, 67 Chamber-street, adjoining Broadway. 
FOR SALE. 


A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock speciallyim- 
+i ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
be seen at the office of the** Spirit of the Times.’’ Will ove soid a bargain. 


CAMBRIDGE TROTTING PARK COURSE FOR SALE. 
fi HE aooVe Course Is situated in Cambridge, Mass., four miles from Boston, contain- 
ing 95 acres of land, under good cultivation, a dwelling house, with out-houses, 
stables, aad a new large barn ; with stands capable of accommodating 2500 persons ; the 
whole being enclosed by a substantial board fence, 10 feet high, and offers a very rare 
Opportunity to any person desirous of having a good farm in one field, or of converting 
L into @ nursery foc fruit or ornamental trees, to use it could be put, without in- 
terfering with or obstructing the use of the counMgAI the stands are sufficiently high to 
overlook the whole field. ‘ 
For laminas lnfernanion, enquire of the Editor of the ‘“‘ Spirit of the Times,” if by 
etter, pest paid. 
Cambridge, Mass., Aprilll, 1844—[apr. 13.] 


SHLPA0’'S FLaAST PRUMIUM ANGLESEY LEG. 
Ri eree from Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Burupe,and by tae most distinguished o! their professional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the vearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this country and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 Spring-street near Broadway, New York. 
L-> Terms moderate, and indisputable :eferences given. 
' ** ] have seen the artificla: leg of Mr. Seipho. its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer ail the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of 
those who wear them; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | have 
mutilated inform me that they are superior to all others VALENLINE MOTT, 
June 15-4t.*) ?rofessor of Surgery, University of New York. 
New YuvnRe Ckich KT CLUB. 
** Corporis Animique Robdore.’’ 
’F\UE members of this Club are uotitied that a meeting for Practice will be held enthe 
Club grounds, Hoooken, on every MONDAY and SATURDAY afternoon during the 
season, The rooms of ihe Club are at McCarty’s Klysian rieids’ House. 
Friday, May 3d. THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Sec’y. 


CRICKET. 
W M. BRADSHAW Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philadelphia, begs toinform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manulacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept. 23.) 


(Apr. 29 




















CRICKET. 
REPARING for the Press,and will oe oublished early in the season, say on or about 
St. George’s Day, the ** Cricketer’s Hand Book,’’ by a Member of the “* Toronto 
Club.” Price, 2s 6d 


Toronto, 1844. (Jan. 6.) 





OTTIGNUN’S ROOMS. 

YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs tne» ubiic that his popular establishment, 

corner of Broadway aud Chamber-street, is continually open tor the reception of 
gymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen o! sedeatary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will find thisiustitution the most pleasantly jocated, aad in 
every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabjishment 1s 
his Sparriag Sehool, where Mr. O.i.3 always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noodle art of Self-Defence; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the raost skil'ul amatear sparrers in the city. 

Wrestling—taught by Mr. WILLIAM PRicg, who will warrant to render any person 
perfect in the various ranches, atter a suitabie course of inst-uction 

Fencing taught by Mons. VupaRE, of Paris(tormeny o.. ne West? oint Academy), ac- 
knowledged tae best master of the Small-sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces iniengta, nas oeen erected, with ani ron ta. get, in the form 
qf a man, where anv gent,eman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
oe presented witaa si.ver cup. 

LS Gymnasts will not be incommo¢éed by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 

(Dce°23-ly J] 





ROGERS’ GYMNASIUM, 
Nos. 15. 17. AND 19 CANAL STREET. 
as spiendid establishment, the largest and m»st coinplete one inthe United States, 
is opened day and evening from sunrise uatii 10 o’clock P. M. 
Sparring and Fencing taught by an experienced and coinpetent Professor. on liberal 
terms. 
Gentlemen are invited to call and view the establishment. 


me. POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 

Cee very superior thorough-bred and weil-broke Pointers and Settersfor sale, 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can getal! fur- 

(Sept. 23. 


— ps egos 
TO ALL WHO WV rrrier secs er TION Pow DERS 
KEEP HORSES. visent astie ccst and only preparationts promote 


the conuition of horses, iuey uexeroy tae Worms and gotts, loosen the hide, fine the 
coat, purify the blood, so as tod» away with the necessity of vieeding, render the food 
more nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold after exposure to heat, and are at all 
times a great restorative after ahardday’s work They have been tested by the first 
Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as totneir efficacy in the above named 
cases. Since their introduction in this country, the first ownerso! valuable studs have 
given them to their horses, and acknowledged that tuey are not to be surpassed by any 
thing else. ¥ 

ro These Powders used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouole in giving, as itis simply throwing the fourth part uf the Powder into the horse’s 
feed at night. 

Agents—Olcott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Laue, New York; H. Y. 
Chapman, Druzgist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs; J. H. Hart, corner 
Broadway and Chambers street, N. ¥.; A. Oliver & UCo., Drugaists, corner Chartres 
and Bienville streets, New Orieans, and P. Johuson, Vruczist, Richmond, Virginia. 

(April 6-6m*.j 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAV’D Visitise CanDs. ‘ 
A PLATE and 50 Cards printed for oniy $1 50. The finest enamelled Cards printe 
from engraved plates at 50 cents the pack, 
4 BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 
Furnished and engraved (or only $1 50, A Si'ver-piated Plate ior only $3, done equal 
to any in the city, or no saie, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Plate Establish- 
ment, 338 Broadway, next doortothe Tabernacie. 


very desc at pri tionate with the 
ow Eograving and Printing of every ription at prices propor ie SS 


{March 30-ly.] 





therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton N.J 
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WOIMOTT, HOS con ccc cusccodsecsce 
JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor ofthe *‘ American TurfRegister,’’ and ‘* Spirit of the Times.” 
Published monthly—Price $5 pe: annum, payable in advanice. 


PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 


RICHARDSON’S *“‘ DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” 
Complete in 2 vols., 4to., various bindings. 
THE PEFNY MAGAZINE, 
Ofthe Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; 8 vols., containing upwards of 
1200 engravings, handsomely half-bound—any volume sold separate. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; complete in 27 vols., full bind; 
ing—any volume sold separate. 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
For the years 1838, ’39, 40, 41, and °42, neatly _— bound—any volume or number sold 
separately. 
A variety of Fancy Stationery, Writing Paper, &c., constantly on sale by 
WM. JACKSON, 177 Broadway. 
(Feb. 24.) 


Racing in Arkansas .............. ‘* 





D> Books importedto order by every steamer. 


IMPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Imported at Greatly Reduced Prices 

¥ ee Subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers 

are now enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines at such reduced 
prices, as to bring them within the means of all those wishing to possess the original 
copies. The superiority ofthese editions, without abridgement, large handsemé type, and 
clear white paper, as Well as the advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival 
of the steamers, offer inducements that will insure an extensive circulation ; and in sub- 
mitting the following list of prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the pa- 
tronage of their former friends, and the public generally :-— 





LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW .. %.c--- cece nese aces Gidoenstie $3 50 per ann. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW.........-..--- ee oe tiene 2a 
FoREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW ......--- jibes eentie nthe 350 do 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW .......- cue casheens paced otientee ossee! o OO" @ 
The Four ......- ebubett« att —— nhcgetetinssindéedestbons See. 2 
BLacKWoopD’s EDINBURNH MAGAZINE, ....0 ccecac----seeseee 400 do 
DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE... 2-20 000- oo - econ eee ones - 400 do 


MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c. 

(Feb. 17.] 128 Nassau-street, opposite Clinton Hall. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C 
HE Subscriber offers his services to puolisnerst ort ne co..ection» | eotsin this 
city, purchase of materials,and as general agent or anvtaing appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care wi.. oe attended to wita punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Provrietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq.,C. C. Wright & Co. and L, Cuapman. 
Allcommunications must oe post pata. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 

fur purchase andsaleof Stationery, &c., No. 167 Broadway: 
2.—(aug. 27-t.f.] 


SNIPE SHOOTING. 
DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. 


HE season having commenced fcr Snipe Shooting, the subscriber begs to call the 
attention of Sportsmen to the advantages claimed by using Curtis & Har vey’s Gun 
powder, the ** Diamond Grain.”’ aie 
Although this article has been but a very short time in the U. States, the testimony of 
some of the best shots, as to its cleanliness and strength, induces tho importer to soli- 
cit those who consider cleanliness and proper strength desiderata to give it a trial. 

Sold in canisters of a pound each, by Mr. S. Cooper, 178 Broadwey ; JoHN Conroy, 
Fulton-street ; J. & C. Berrian, Hardware dealers, No. 599, and wholesale of 

W. F. BROUGH, I17 Fulton-street, east of Broadway. 

Letters fromsome of the most influential gentlemen in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore can be seen, testifying to the excellem. qualities of tne Diamond 
Grain, at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.” {March 30.) 


THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
Ppa end bed Sporting and Blasting Powder of superiur quality, warranted equal 
Vito any made inthis country. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, is 
strong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
fromthe Railroad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excellent quality,and KIRK’ScelebratedALBANS 
PALE ALE always on hand. 

N.B. ‘* Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers.received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

i. new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinit: 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene< about the latter part of May 
it will be conducted on the plan of the Americanand Parisian Hote)s con ointly, havin 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Restaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusually.arge anc 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day,andaneaua. 
handsomechamber by night, will be rented, withovt board, atfrom $250 to $10 perween 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainadle delicacy will be serve 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almos' 
European prices. The most celebrated cooxs,in every department, nave oeen engaged 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, th: 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin’’ will be found oy allwno may avo 
them with avisit,literal'y andtruly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St~sngers.’’ 
J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 





New Yory Augus 








™ [Sept.2.} 











PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S,COR. C¥ MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS.,LEXINGTON, KY, 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of ihe «»ove establishment, veryrespectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, «ud the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 
dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentiytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, ane 
poarders,accommoéations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long knownas connectec 
with the establishmentin that capacity.he is entirely confident thatevery attention wil) 
be paidto the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity car 
estow. 
, The stables are underthe management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready forthose who may wishthem. _ ; 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o” expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. 5 
N.B. Hischarges have beenreducedtocorrespond withthe presentstate ofthe times 
and will be foundto be as low as those of any 1espectable hote) inthe country. 
Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—[(May7.} " . B. 


F. COLSEY & CO, : 
ANUFACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
warranted to stand the American climate, which the imported ones wil] not do, 


viz. :— 
FARO TABLES. PORTABLE WRITING DESKS. GUN & PISTOL CASES 
BAGATELLE TABLES. MATHEMATICAL CASES. SHAVING CASES. 
BACKGAMMON TABLES. LADIES’ WORK BOXES. PLATE CASES. 
JEWELLERS’ & PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c. &c. 
Manufactured 26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New ar oat 
pril 6. 








REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT. 
RRANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett oo Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
Ston)ngton. 
Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington, willbe immediately forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads toProvidence and Bostoa 
The above steamer has been thoro~ zhly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
traveland the comfort ond securi' co) passengers, and not surpassedby any inthe United 


Staies. 
For pas or freight, which 1s tar. at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side 0 , ier No. t, 2% way, or office of Sarnue! Devean, freight agent, on the wharf 
Tir et for te oute, and stermer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 


of daiuoen & Co., No. 3 Wail-vtree*. (Dec. 16.) 





mo | 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 


J pee ng len of the Honey Dew. Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Peari-street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall-street, one door 
froin Broadway ; and tor the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount — old —- C ’ 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one po j 
shipping, an r} warrante a teliebp in any chimate ; pound eaca, caretuliy put up for 
Constantly on a large assortment e hia manufact 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, ineludin wr aia a = 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’s 
celebrated CAVENDISH. of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agent 
for the same in New Yorn secaks 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


SCOTT'S BAZAAR, 
No. 37 Dey-street, between Broadway and Greenwich. 
SANDS SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large 
for the liberal support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the same 
Strict attention to merit a continuance thereof. 
The qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segors, are too well known to need 
comment. 
A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 


{July 22. 





Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 
Mutton Chops Cold Ham 
Fried Kidneys Cold Corn’d Beef 


Pickled Tongues 
Buckwheat Cakes 
Welch Rarebits, &c. 


Ham and Eggs 
Sardines 
f Coffee and Tea 
Dublin Brown Stout always on draught 
a: goad Dione of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one to 
clock. 
Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
with English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, andcity papers. Alwaysthe latest possible news 
by the Steamers. 
Good Rooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. (March 30.) 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
i high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of several ma- 

_ kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr, Gillott, but upen the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final ?, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is putup. 
Observethat allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ptt **Joseph Gillott, Warranted,’ and that each packet bears afac-simile of his 
signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade.that he has removedt rom 109 Beek- 
pan to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantiy on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offered on favorable 
terms. (May 8-t. f.j 











—. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 
DISEASES ARISING from an IMPURE STATE of the BLOOD, 


OR 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Namely : 
Scroyula, or King’s Evil—Rheumatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions—Pimples, or Pus- 
tules on the face—Blotches—Biles—Ckronic Sore Eyes—Ring-Worm or Tetter— 
Scald Head—Enlurgement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
ers—Syphilitic Symptoms—Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites, or 
Dropsy—Ezposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


i preparation is a combiaation heretofore unknown in the history of medicine 

differing entirely in its character and operations from the various preparations of 
Sarsaparilla which have been at different times offered to the public. It acts specifically 
upon the whole s)stem, thereby bringing it under its direct and immediate influence.— 
Although possessed of powerful and controlling effects, yet it is entirely harmless, so 
that it cannot injure the most delicate constitution. When in perfect health, no effect 
is produced by its use except an increase of appetite ; but when disease is seated in the 
frame and hurrying fast its victims along the path of life, then its mysterious influence 
is felt and seen: it enkindles new life and vigor, and brings health and strength back to 
the suffering and diseused. 


REMARKABLE CURE OF HIP DISEASE. 
New York, July 26th, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands : Gents.—My daughter, aged six years, was attacked with the Hip Dis- 
ease when two years old, and since then she has been growing gradually worse, until 
recently, and her suffering at intervals was most painful to behoid, and baffles al! des- 
cription, The head of the hip bone was thrown entirely out of place, after which mat- 
ter or puss formed in the socket of the joint, and for many months in succession she was 
entirely deprived of all natural rest. She was reduced toa mere skeleton, and very 
often exclaimed, ** Oh, mother! I wish it might please the Good Man above to take me 
to himself.”” It was my fervent prayer her sufferings might be terminated, and my anx- 
ious fears removed. 

The Almighty has promised to be with us in six troubles, and in the seventh he will 
not leave us nor forsake us, if we putour trust and confidence in Him ; and truly I can 
say it has been verified in the present case. Through His blessing and vour instrumen- 
tality my child lives—yes. is restored to perfect health, and is a living monument of the 
efficacy of your health-restoring Sarsaparilla. We had tried all the remedies within our 
reach, had the bone once set, had it blistered and purged, without effect. She com- 
menced the use of the Sarsaparilla in April last, and in Jess than a week there was an 
evident improvement: a discharge came on from the hipjoint, and in a few days it com- 
menced healing, andin less thantwo weeks was entirely closed. During the time of 
using the Sarsaparilla she passed large quantities of Worms, which aided materially in 
hastening the cure. She rapidly improved in health and strength, her appetite increased, 
and she is now entirely restored, and wholly so by the use of your Sarsaparilla. 

With the grateful feelings of a mouher’s heart and father’s joy, we subscribe our- 
selves your friends. WILLIAM S. BAILEY, 

SARAH BAILEY. 

We, the subscribers, being neighbors to William and Sarah Bailey, know the above 
statement in relation to their child, and the cure performed by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, to 
be strictly true. WILLIAM POWERS, 
JOHN MYERS, 


The following cure of an inveterate case of Scrofula is submitted to the careful con- 
sideration of a discerni: g public, and its truth vouched for from such a source as can- 
not be called in question. It may well be said, ‘* Truth is stranger than Fiction.” 

Pawtucket, May 20th, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands : Gentlemen,—Having been relieved and cured of some of the most dis- 
tressing maladies to which the human system is subject, by the use of vonr Sarsaparilla, 
I feel it to be my duty to make known to the public the facts attending my case, and 
the inestimabie benefit | have derived from the use of your Sarsaparilia. 

In the summer of 1538, when at sea, I had a swelling under my right arm, which ga: 
thered, broke, and proved tobe of a scrofulous kind. A few days after which I landed, 
and immediately applied to a physician, and received but little benefit. 1 was induced 
to apply to several of the most skiiful physicians the place afforded, and to make use of 
various specifics; notwithstanding, however, I continued to grow worse, until my right 
shoulder, side, breast, neck, and stomach became one extending sore, which discharged 
matter in large quantities, and my life appeared to be wasting away very ‘ast. 

My health was so much impaired, that at times I was not able to go out of doors ; I 
was a mere emaciated skeleton. Every one supposed | could live but a short time, and 
I had myself despaired of ever obtaining relief. c 3 

In November last I accidentally saw your Sarsaparilla advertised in one of the news- 
papers, which induced me to make one more trial to regain my health, and I hesitate 
not to say that 1t has done me more good than all the medicine | have ever taken; by 
the use of only two bottles I was relieved from all pain. My health began to amena, 
and I now fee! perfectly well. Ican use my right arm, which I was unable to do for 
nearly five years, and I attribute the result entirely to the use of a few bottles o your 
invaluable Sarsaparilia. I now heartily recommend it to a]] similarly affected, that they 
may procure the right medicine, and thereby save themselves much suffering and ex- 
pense. Those wishing to know any further particulars, may find me al my residence in 
Mill-street, Pawtucket, where I shall be pleased to communicate anything in relation 
to my case I am with gratitude, yours, &c ~ CALVIN HARDING. 





. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Bristol, SS., May 22d, 1843—The above named Calvin Harding personally appeared 
and made oath to the truth of the foregoing certificate by hiin subscribed, before me. 

CoLuins DaRLinaG, Justice of the Peace. 

I do hereby certify that the above is a correct statement of the case of Calvin Hard 
ing, and the wonderful effect of your Sarsaparilia. [I having frequently seen his sores 
dressed, ard am know ing to the medicine he has made use of. 
_ THEOPHILUS CROWELL. 

Piepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. SANDS, wholesale Druggists, 
79 Fulton-street, New York. Sold also at 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, and by 
Druggists generally throughout the United States. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilia that has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficult 
classes of diseasesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sands’s Sarsapa 
rilla, and take no othe . (March 16-6m.) 





PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. ; 
N noone instance has this valuabie medicine tailed, when persevered in, to afford re 
lief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases: if any, from want of confidence, 
or fckieness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. *‘ Diseases slow in their 
progress go off slowly; and thattimeis necessary to remove the deeply rooted eviis 
which tume nas occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering! 1:om chrome 
diseases deep|v rooted in the system, to imp rt patience and perseverance intne use of 
this medicine. that where the disorder: seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured taat 
time wii! effect a perfect and radica. cure 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY.—Tnese monins have great effect upon the health; care 
should be taken to keep the stomach in order dy aperient medicine: a few gentie doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and produce serenity and comfor: 
Sold by al! Druggistsin New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 117 Ful 
ton-street, 2d floo: ; ; 
Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewvilie-street 


Co., Montrea! 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 
no. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet. Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limos, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it's worm 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant withperfect safety : 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also a‘tention is gi 
ven to the education of children wh ilst under treatment for the cure of clubfont, cuva: 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which @ y cured in 
ren without detaining them from school. J KNIGHT,M.D,. 


Canada—A Savage & 
Dec, 30. 

















(April16.) Principal of the Institate 
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The Spirit of the Times. 





June 15. 








LL 
The Dovil's In It,” * The fais One with the Golden Locks,” 
: June 17—** The sin It,” * The Fair One with the Golden 8, 
ONDAY? pay at Paris,” in which Mrs. McLEAN will appear. 
TUESDAY—Mrs. HUNT'S Benefit. 
WEDNESDAY—Mis. SLOMAN’S Benefit. 
THURSDAY—A variety of entertainments. 
FRIDAY—Miss TURNBULL’S Benefit. 
SATURDAY—Mr. CHIPPENDALE'S Benefit. 


— 

















? 





AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
N WEDNESDAY next, June 19, the Manager of this deservedly popular establish- 
a take a BENEFIT, when he begs his friends to hold him in substantial re- 
memor . 
The richest entertainments of the season will be given, for the particulars of which 
reference may be had to the bills and advertisements of the day. . 


Things Theatrical. 


Among the most favorite chimeras which, from time to time, rack the brains 

of our authors, the most imposing appears a long-cherished endeavor to erect 
a ‘‘ National Drama.” Now that we have thrust the International Copyright 
into the dust-hole of political obscurity, the vacuum, occasioned by its loss, in 
pamphleteering brains, must be filled with some project to illuminate the dark 
spots of vulgar taste, to redeem our country from the erring dicta of unfash- 
ionable opinion, The philosophers have gone forth and amid their many seek- 
ings after wisdom, have discovered that our long list of enumerated wants 
lack, a tail piece—in fine that we (meaning thereby the people) want a regular, 
up and down, National Drama. These worthies, afier an ingenious and 
toilsome survey over whole fields of British literature, and a grateful s'roll 
through the bye-ways of the drama, have arrived at the conclusion that nought 
can be gleaned from their ample products, fit for the transatlantic markets. The 
elder dramatists are pronounced indecent, the wit of Congreve, Farquhar and 
Wycherley denounced as obscene, aud the whole bevy of datter writers are de- 
molished by a sweeping declaration of an aristocratic tendency. In vain would 
it be to turn to the French stage for relief, for at the mere mention of Voltaire 
the weak nerves of every old lady throughout the town shakes with tremendous 
palpitations, and with every honest citizen a Parisian drama is the masterpiece 
of the Devil’s handiwork. And in the room of all this superfluous baggage, in 
which our ancestors and neighbors have clothed the comic and tragic muses, we will 
equip them in gorgeous robes of nationality—the stars and the bunting of genuine 
patriotism, and popular eluquence. It is in this mingled cloak of mongrel hues 
we are to show up the vices and the follies of the ages, to wean the dying af- 
fections of the peop'e from the deserted stage, and to laud, in forensic strains, the 
virtues and peculiarities of our immediate progenitors. To this end we must 
come, and then can we, with loud acclaim acd proud exultation, exclaim with 
Pierce Penniless in his noted supplication to the devil: ‘ Our playes are not 
as the players beyond sea, a sort of squirting baudie comedians, that have com- 
mon curtizans to play womens’ parts, and forbeare no immodest speach or vn- 
chest action that may procure laughter; but our scéane is more stately fur- 
nish: than even it was in the time of Roscius, our representations honorable, 
ad foll of gallant resolution, not consisting, like theirs, of a pantaloun, a co- 
lumbine, and a zanie, but of emperours, kings, and princes, whose true tragedies 
(Sephocleo costewmo) they doo vaunt.”—{ 7. Nash. 1594.] 














The Park Theatre —The attendance at this house, during the engegement 
of Mr. Boorn, has not exceeded the ordinary number of visitors. Probably 
this result has been brought about by the fluctuation with regard to the terms 
of admission, a most decided fault on the part of the management. Although 
on his appearance in Hamlet, a character comparatively a novelty to his ad- 
mirers, and in which he gave evident satisfaction to his audience, the house 
mas but little better attended than or the other nights of performance. 

The benefit to Mr. Simpson was fashionably attended, and crowded according 
to general expectation. Messrs. Boorn and VanpENHoFF performed in the 
Sheksperian tragedy of ‘ Julius Cesar,’ and Ore Buut lent his powerful as- 
sistance, by executing the “ Carnival of Venice,”’ and his original variations on 
our national air—‘ Yankee Doodle,” and never did that good old tune, com- 
prebensive melody of warriors, singers, and dancers, elicit such rounds of patriotic 
applause as on this cccasion. Under the magic sway of the Chevalier’s bow, 
our patriotism vented itself in the palms of our hands and the soles of our boots, 
and we finally gloried in the national possession of a tune we had, on former 
occasions, wished to the lowest region of the bottomless pit. 

It is our sincere hope that the contemplated mission of the manager will be 
attended with success, and that, on the return of that gentleman, the Park 
will re-open under favorable auspices, and that again will be collected under 
the ample dome of Old Drury that strong array of beauty and fashion which 
formerly graced its boxes. 

Bowery Theatre.—The benefit to Mrs. Saw on Monday evening last was 
attended by an extraordinary large house. Her performance of Meta, in the 
‘* Maid of Mariendorpt,’’ was a beautiful, effective, and natural piece of acting, 
and one which cannot be surpassed by any lady on the American stage. Inthe 
pathetic portions she was peculiarly effective, and enthusiastically applauded. 
On the same evening she sustained the part of Constance, in ‘‘The Love 
Chase,” one of her most esteemed characters. During the week the house 
has been well filled to witness the enactment of ‘‘ King John,” ‘* The Stran- 
ger,” and other pieces, in which Mr. Hamscin and Mrs. Saaw have sustained 
the leading parts. The management have increased their prices, and itis a mat- 
ter of congratulation for them to find their patrons willing to aid them in their 
endeavors to support the true dignity and honor of theatric representations. 

Chatham Theatre.—The return of Mr. Joun Sarton to these boards has met 
with an overwhelming rush of his old friends and admirers to the scene of his 
former glory. His favorite performance of Jemmy Twitcher, in the Newgate 
drama of the ‘‘Golden Farmer,” has formed the staple attraction of his engage- 
ment, and which he repeats for some hundred and odd times. Into this part he 
throws a large quagtity of the ‘vis comica and much genuine humor, although 
the piece is poor both in plot and incident. It is a matter of wonder that a 
drama so totally destitute of taste, and written in such a miserable style of lan- 
guage ani grammar should continue to attract enormous houses—it must be on 
account of the peculiarities of the actor who has identified himself with the com- 
position, and the only reply to the enquirer is, “ vell vot of it?” Buckstone’s 
addition to the flash dramas of the day, “ Jack Sheppard,” has been likewise re- 
produced, for the purpose of displaying Miss Reynotps in the character of that 
noted housebreaker. She acts with considerable freedom, and executes the 
songs with clearness and musical fideluy. The prices of admission remain at 
the same low rate—cheap enough, especially when a gratuitous cosmoramic 
view of the treasurer is thrown into the bargain. 

The Olympic Theatre still continues in the possession of the necromancer, 
Mr. Sutton, who continues to attract very fair audiences. He gives his last en- 
tertainment this evening, and every body, diabolically inclined, is requested to 

attend. 

Vauxhall Saloon, is very welf attended to witness Boildieu comic opera 
of “ John of Paris” with Mrs. Timm as Vincent the page, and Watcort as Pe- 
drigo Potts, both of which characters are very creditably sustained. 

The Knickerbocker Theatre has reopened on the prize system, with indifferent 
success. 





Theatrical Movements ¢¢.—Mr. Macready according to the latest dates was 
at Charleston. 

Forrest commeneed an engagement at Nashville. From that place he was to 
proceed to St. Louis, and after playing an engagement with Ludlow & Smith, 
thence to return to New York by way of tfe lakes. 

gga appears to have made a great hit at Cincinnati in the character of 
Dazzle. 

The St. Louis Reveille thus notices the performances of a German company 
in that city :— . ‘ 

The German company is still performing at the Hal! of the Mechanics’ Insti- 


tute. The me Louise Thielmann, is a y /. 
len eek on oso ~ » 8 & very clever and pleas 


banded. It was lately located at an obscure German tavern in the lower part of 


the city. 
We learn from the New Orleans papers that 


Henry Russell, the vocalist, is at Louisville, singing negro refrains in addition 
to his uswal budget. He appears to be doing better there than in New Orleans, 
according to the “ Dime.” 


Artot, the violinist, and his professional companion, Mdme. Cinti Damoreav, 
were at Montreal, accordirg to late advices. 
Mr. Simpson leaves for Europe on the 16th. 





American Museum.—Mr. Hitchcock, the scting manager of this popular re- 
sort, to whom the public are indebted for the many curiosities offered to their 
aotice, takes a benefit on Wednesday next. It will be perceived by his adver- 
tisement that he gives a long and strong bill of fare, and we hope that every 
body and his wife will just drop in and take a good pull at his offer. He de- 
serves a tall house and he will get it. M. 





New Music.—The following pieces have beer sent us by the publisher, Mr. 
C. C. Christman, 404 Pear! st., namely—‘* The Howqua Waltz,” “ The Pope 
and Sultan,” “‘ Sweet is the Cottage in the vale,” and the ‘‘ Ethiopian Melo- 
dies,” these last being encircled with very laughable illustrations. Mr. Christ- 
man, we may observe, keeps constantly on hand all the best music of the day. 





Illustrated Shakspeare —This splendid epecimen of American typography 
and engraving has reached its eleventh number, and appears to improve in the 
spirit and beauty of its embellishments with each succeeding issue. It is asto- 
nishing how a publication, involving so heavy an outlay, can be furnished to 
the public for 12} cents a number. 





Mirror Library.—Number 24, published this day, comprises ‘“‘ A Father's 
legacy to his daughters,” by Dr. Gregory, together with ‘‘ Trials and tempte- 
tions of Woman,” &c.—A single No., price 124 cents. 

Godey’s Magazine for July, has been sevt us by the publisher, Mr. Wm. M. 
Christy, No. 2, Astor House. It is peculiarly rich in embellishments, and 
among its contents, we notice articles from Mrs. Sigournev, Messrs, Herbert. 
Tuckerman, Hawthorn &c. It is long since we have seen a handsomer num- 
ber than this one. 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM *“N. OF ARKANSAS,” 
BaTESVILLE, Arks , May 13, 1844. 


fences, destroying stock, and otherwise doing much injury. 


have been higher. A man by the name of Johnson, killed 4 bears and 2 pan- 


lane. 
game. 
I have lately spent a great deal of my time fishing. 


close on to 5 lbs. 


Vaveuan. I am willing to take any sort, having no more choice in the matter 
than Old Tecumseh about the different high offices in the gift of the people. 


all my eye. 
fool enough to take such a view of the subject. 


have to craw fish. The tone of the New York “ Evening Post’’ gave me suffi 
cient indications how Mr. Van Buren would go. 


remarks under the rule of the ‘‘ Spirit” which prescribes political matter. 


Smith. One of them a Glencoe filly of much promise. 
start up on Sunday next. 

The extraordinary time made at New Orleans last Spring, will not give the 
character to the performers which such time would seem to deserve. Jt will 
ever be so, while they continue their light weights—:oo many horses make extra- 


They have fine horses, and let any one try them and he will find it out. 

I trust Blue Dick and Fashion may yoke at three mile heats. 
the favorite in sucha race, though I think he may win a first heat from her. 
three mile colt of his age, West of the Mountains. 


it should be so. 


think the gallant Grey would win the first heat. 


twenties. 


Truly yours, N. 


the next century. 





The American “ Colonel’ and the English Lord. 





be lost. 


boats. Possessing a most dignified and military appearance, combined with 
great suavity of manner and knowledge of the world, he soon won the good 
graces of his Lordship, to whom he had been introduced as Colonel Johnson, 
and who of course came to the conclusion that he belonged to the “ Regular 
Army.” The Colonel's politeness knew no bounds, and certainly Lord L—— 


which, he daily pressec upon him his wine at dinner, and sought other means 
of testifying his good will. The acquaintance thus begun, ripened into inti- 
macy, where on one evening, after his Lordship had been some ten days at the 
house, he and the Colonel were sitting rather late over their tumblers of grog, 
and discussing various matters with that volubility of tongue, so peculiar to a 
generous use of the bowl. Amongst other subjects, the Colonel asked bis 





* This man Johnson once bet a fellow in Albany that he could throw him over the 
Hudson. The man was foolish eno to take tue bet, and the stake $10 was placed 
in the holder’s hands. A large crowd wen: iown to see the performance, and the 
Colonel with great composure seized the man by the nape of the neck and slack of 
his breeches und pitched him about six feet into the river off the wharf. The green un 
came out puffiug and!owing, say'ng “ you've lost your bet.” “I'll be d—d if fave,” 





The German Theatre in this city has, we believe, [been for some time dis- 





said Johnson. ‘! only want to get the Aeft of you—and I! throw allday, but I'll get 
you over at jast.” 


Lordship if he was acquainted with E. of London, G* of Liverpool, - D. of 


Dear P.,—We have had an unusual freshet on White River—sweeping off 
The overflow of 


1826 was the highest we ever had, and the one of last month lacked about three 
feet of being as high as this point—though above and below this, it is said to 


thers off of a little knoll ; they were some three or four miles from the high 
Every high ridge in the overflowed land is covered with deer and other 


I use an ordinary line 
and hook, with a float, 2 buck-shot for sinkers, and live minnows for bait. | 
catch mostly trout (a species of bass),salmon, and perch. I have taken upwards 
of fifty this season, ranging from 1 to 2} lbs. I have caught a trout weighing 
Those flies have never got here, and cousin Georeg will 
not take a hint and send me a few of those splendid ones left him by Sir Cuas. 


Speaking of guns—the Annexation Question has been a matter of some talk 
here; but as to its being the sine qua non of keeping the Union together, that is 
No man of sense, who is not interested, could for a moment be 
The effort to make it a politi- 
cal question is disgraceful, and though I seldom have had cause to thank Mr. 
Van Buren, I do, however, sincerely thank him for his most sensible letter on 
the subject, It has come upon certain men like a clap of thunder from a clear 
sky, and meny have so foolishly committed themselves about it, that they will 


For my part I am now as ever 
willing to annexation, if it can be done without violating our national faith, and 
in a manner compatible with the spirit and meaning of our glorious constitution. 
As both Mr. Cray and Van have declared against it, you can hardly bring my 


Capt. TunsTavu has sent some young things, end Elizabeth Jones, to Fort 
He and Maj. Denron 


ordinary time there! Their climate and track are well adapted to fast running. 
She will be 


Peytona and Ruffin are good ones, but Ambassador I suspect was the best 
I have often thought about 
the variety of opinions touching the merits of different horses ; yet it is natural 
If Wagner and Grey Eagle could throw off five years and 
meet, both fine and equally managed, you would see the heavy betting race. [ 


Portsmouth I look upon as the best 4 yr. old I ever saw; with sound feet 
and the New Orleans weights, in the Spring of 1839, he would have been in the 


Old Boston and Fashion were two such as we shall probably not sce again in 


Who that has travelled in the Empire State, has not heard of Colonel Joun- 
son,* the ‘‘ man with the claret colored coat,” of universal acquaintance, from 
the President to the canal boy; a walking guide book and man of all work? 
A most amusing incident occurred a few years since, in which the Colonel 
figured, in connection with a scion of the British Nobility, which is too good to 


A young Englishman whom we shall call Lord L——, wishing to see the 
“States,” and being rather green withal, crossed over from Canada, and took 


up his residence at the American Hotel in Buffalo, where ‘‘ Colonel” Johnson 
was established at that time as agent for various lines of rail roads and canal 


had never seen a more obliging or amusing officer in his life; in evidence of 


' The Postage must be pa 








ee | 


another place. 

* Have they blood?” said Lord L . 

“Blood!” said the Colonel. ‘To be sure they have; how the devil could 
they live without blood 1?” 

‘Ah! my dear fellow,” said L—, you don't exactly understand me, you 
know. In our country, you know, we have a variety of degrees of blood, you 
know, from the Blood Royal down, you know, and I being of the higher order 
of blood, you see, my dear fellow, could not be expected to know 
you know, who was much below me in rank, you know.” 

‘« Yes, yes,’’ said the Colonel, “‘I understand ye. But I teli you what it is 
stranger, you see I have come across a good many of your Dukes and Counts, 
Marquises and the like, in this country, who wanted to pass themselves off as ieee 
grit ; but when we brought ’em up to the mark, they warn’t thar, they were 
bogus. Now, if you be what you say you are, just fork over your documents 
and let’s have a squint at’em.” 

Taking the Colonel at his word, Lord L—— went to his room, and in a few 
moments returned with a kat full of letters of introduction from the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Brougham and others, to geatlemen of distinction in thi, 
country. The Colonel, with great gravity of manner proceeded to overhay! 
them one by one, and after a close examination of the papers, returned them 
to the possessor with a look of satisfaction, and slapping him on the back, ex. 
claimed “ Allright! you can pass.” 

The next morning Lord L—— took bis departure for Albany, and as usual 
the Colonel was on the ground soliciting Custom for his line of conveyances. 
His Lordship was deaf to all importunities from other runners and agents. |p 
his friend Colonel Johnson’s line he was determined to go. 

‘“« A pleasant trip to ye,” said the Colonel. 

‘Good bye, Colonel,” said Lord L——. ‘ Good bye—I hope I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing your Regiment on my return.” 

And away he went, no doubt much edified about matters and things in gene- 
ral, but particularly in regard to the ‘ bonhommie” of American Colonels, 
and the various occupations they are engaged in during their intervals of 
duty. D. 

Detroit, June 3, 1844. 

Hip—Hip—Hip—JOSH !!! 
Cele bration of the 254th Anniversary of the Mammoth Cod 
Association. 





any One, 





Boston, June 13, 1844. 
Dear P .—On Monday, the 24th instant, this ancient and time-honored So. 


dality, will celebrate their tws hundred and fifty-fourth Anniversary,—and, as 
it is confidently expected, there will be present an unusually large number of 
the original members of the “ Ancient and Honoraole” Association of Mam- 
moth Cods, besides delegates from the New York ‘ Monster Bass Association,” 
and representatives from every “ Finny tribe,” association, from the “* Georgi” 
State to Maine, together with over two hundred honorary members of the M. 
C, A.—and as the committee of arrangements have been occupied the last ten 
days, in making preparations upon a scale of unsurpassed, and costly magnif- 
cence, every ‘‘ Old Cod” feels that he is, on that great and glorious day, just 
naturally bound, in the fullest extent, to have ‘‘a feast” ef Chowderand “a 
flow” of “* Bimbo,” or, in other words, every old member, is determined to 
have a ‘‘spurge” if it bust’s him. 

Already a large number of the original founders of the Association have ar- 
rived in our city from distant States, not daring to delay their coming to a later 
day, for fear the fatigue of a long journey, added to the immense excitement 
necessarily to be encountered on ‘he occasion, would prove too much for their 
feeble and tottering frames to withstand. It does indeed warm up the patriotic 
blood of every member of the assoclation, to witness the good old fathers of the 
M. C. A., who have so long been the ‘** props” of their country’s welfare, ma. 
king their way about our gé utting their “traps” in order, and renovating 
their ‘hook, line, and sink It is truly asight that makes the life-bloud 
rush quicker through the veins! Long may the patriots live to enjoy the har- 
vest of their well spent days, is the prayer of ‘this child,” who, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray, not only for them, but that “ York’s Tall Son” will honor 
the M. C. A. with his presence on the glorious occasion of their 254th anni. 
versary—and bring with him also those children of Mortality—the Ex-Santa 
Fe Prisoner, and ‘“* Count Rodolphe.” 

As ever, in haste, truly your own 





ACORN. 








Boat Club at Toronts, U. C.—We learn from the “ Herald,” of that city, 
that at a meeting of some.of the gentlemen of Toronto, held at Stone’s Hotel, 
on the evening of the 31st ultimo, the following resolutions were agreed to:— 

1. That a Boat Club for Toronto harbor should be formed. 

2. That a meeting of those favorable to such a measure should be called for 
the evening of Saturday, the 8th June, to be held at eight o'clock, at Stone's 
Hotel, when the Club should be formed, the necessary rules adopted, and names 
of members evrolled, A subscription was entered into to defray the preliminary 
expenses; and Mr. O’Brien was requested to take the necessary steps for call- 
ing the meeting. — 

Brooks, of 138 Fulton street, publishes to-day in our advertising columns, a 
certificate of Major SrannakrD, the pedestrian, in favor of the former's Elastic 
Metallic Shank Boot. The Major states that “it tends, very materially, to in- 
crease the facilities for running, walking,” etc., and attributes his success, in 
his late race over the Beacon Course, in a great degree owing to this great im- 
provement of Mr. Brooks. We have used them personally for some months, 
and can truly say we have been “ easy ir our boots” ever since. Mr. B. is one 
of the best makers in town, and we take great pleasure in recommeriding him 


to the patronage of our acquaintances. 





Mr. Freymorn, but recently in a Cavalry regiment of the British Army, 
opens on Monday next, at the Red House, near the 31 Avenue, an“ Exercise 
Hunting Ground and Steeple Chase Course,” a fact of which we hope the 
mounted officers of the bloodthirsty militia of the city and state of New York 
will take particular notice, as well as all those ambitious equestrians who would 
“ witch the world with noble horsemanship.”” See Mr. Freymuth’s card in our 
advertising columns. - 

Thanks to our friend Porter, of the New York ‘ Spirit of the Times,” for 
communicating his ‘ Spirit” to us ia advance of our appearance. [ is an at 
tention that we appreciate. It may yet be ten days before our valuable East- 
ern exchanges reach us, but we can eJit the ‘ Reveille” any three days with 
nothing else before us than the “ Spirit.” St. Louis Reveille. 

The “ Spirit of the Times.”—This excellent paper, which combines withia 
its columns more of what is entertaining and instructing than any other paper 
in the country, and which, perhaps, has a wider and more profitable circulation, 
has lately reduced the price of its subscription from $10 to $5. This will cer 
tainly be an additional inducement to those who are already subscribers to re 
main so, and those who have already been aware of its reputation, but who have 
been deterred by the amonnt of subscription, to send on their names. To we 
Farmer and Stock-raiser it is invaluable, and to the miscellaneous reader ''8 
columns are always interesting. It has already a large circulation in this Siaté, 
and we hope that its late reduction of price will render it still larger. 

Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 
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